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Cuarter I. 

THE AWE 
Drains 271 square miles of country and empties 
Loch Awe, one of the largest of the Scotch lakes, 
into the salt water of Loch Etive at Bonawe, about 
a mile below Taynuilt. Like all rivers owing from 
large lakes, it requires an extra long spell of dry 
weather to put it out of orden and a corresponding 
period of rain to flood it; therefore it is seldom so 
small or so big but what some of its pools will fish 
well. From the loch to the sea it has a run of 
three miles, in which at short intervals is a 
succession of splendid casts, offering the perfection 
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of angling. From start to finish it is nearly all 
quick strong-running water, in which there is hardly 
fifty yards that is not broken with patches of white 
spray and foam, formed by the stream as it rushes 
over and round rocks and boulders of all shapes 
and sizes. In this sort of water the most expert 
angler may perhaps be “broken” time after time, 
and many of his “twa-and-saxpenny flees” carried 
away. As a set-off against these drawbacks he will 
have the chance of hooking a whopper, and the 
fisherman has yet to be born who would shirk a 
fight with a monster for fear of losing his tackle. 

Some twenty years ago I fished this river for 
seven days in July; during that time I hooked 
eleven big fish, the whole of them rudely giving 
me the cut direct. In spite of this defeat I yet 
thought I had had good sport, though freely mingled 
with very hard luck. In this series of eleven 
disasters I was not cut immediately the fish laid 
hold; several gave twenty to thirty minutes of 


exciting play before dashing headlong down stream 
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to make for the sea, and it was always in the 
broken white water at the tail of the pools that the 
parting took place: indeed on this river any fish 
that quits its pool and dashes down stream, at a 
pace that makes the reel shriek and the rod 
tremble, is pretty sure to cut the line, while on the 
catches which are not further than a mile from salt 
water, it is nearly certain that as soon as hooked 
a big fish will do his utmost to return to it. 

I have always thought from the way they fought 
that these eleven lost fish were a succession of very 
heavy ones, which idea received some sort of con- 
dirmation when the late Mr. Baird, who then rented 
the nets at the mouth of the river, and is now 
succeeded by his son, sent me one of my own 
special pattern Blue Doctors that his men had cut 
out of the mouth of a thirty-three-pounder, netted 
a short time after and but a few hundred yards 
below where I had lost it. 

The pools of the Awe want careful learning. 


All sorts of tricky casting are required to get the 
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fly to hang on the lie of the fish long enough to 
give them a good view of it; and to do this effec- 
tually, twenty-five to thirty yards of line have often 
to be sent straight across stream, and then as the 
fly alights, the rod point.has to be turned sharply 
directly up stream, to make the lure swing and hang 
over the likely spot in a position to do business. 
For this sort of work the longer the rod the better. 
Colonel Murray, of Polmaise, uses a split cane of 
twenty feet, made for him by Hardy Bros., which is 
not in the least a barge-pole sort of affair, and as 
easy to use as eighteen feet of greenheart, while the 
advantage gained by the extra length is most marked. 

Certainly the Awe should not be savowethy 
approached with any rod of less than eighteen feet : 
the normal state of the water is very clear, and at 
least a yard and a half of single gut is necessary. 
The best flies are the Blue Doctor, Jock Scot, and 
Thunder and Lightning, which latter kills best 

’ 


when dressed with a light orange yellow hackle and 


the tinsel wound in wide spirals; the crimson or 
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reddish hackle with the narrow turns of tinsel is 
not so good, although this is a dressing which some 
of the tackle-makers use for the fly. The sizes 
range from 2/o to the very smallest double hooks, 

By a lucky chance I hit on an improvement in 
the dressing of the Blue Doctor, which has been 
attended with success wherever that fly is a killer. 
The alterations from the standard pattern consist 
in substituting a bustard hackle at the shoulder 
instead of the usual blue one, and dressing the wing 
very sparely with strands of gold pheasant tail and 
ruff, brown-turkey, mallard, wood duck and red 
macaw, jungle cock cheeks, and a topping over 
all—the two last adornments not being mentioned 
in the diploma of the standard Blue Medico. 

A gaff may be carried all the season, although 
it is understood that kelts are to be “tailed” and 
returned unhurt; but these gentry have usually left 
the river long before serious rod-fishing commences. 
The fly is the only lure permitted on Lord Bread- 


albane’s part of the river; on the Hotel water it 
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is a case of do as you like. Prawns and minnows 
are, however, useless; the worm is deadly, but happily 
the Awe is so unsuited to its use, and there are so 
few who can fish it properly, that even on the Hotel 
water it is somewhat rare to see a bait fisher. 

Only a very few fish are got in April, although 
all those that are making for the Orchy must pass 
up the Awe. By the kindness of Colonel Murray 
and Colonel Thorpe, I fished the whole of the east 
bank during the first ten days of May, 1898, and, 
working very hard, I rose but six fish in that 
period—two did not touch, four hooked, three were 
landed, and the fourth cut me in the rocks on the 
far side of Pol Verie; an event which probably 
would not have taken place but for a sateen Arca 
and sustained blast of wind and blinding snow, 
which was so strong as to put me on to my knees 
—an attitude of devotion hardly indicative of my 
real feelings ! 

During these ten days I could not, however, 


grumble at my bad luck, for I had a hard-working 
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friend with me, andthe Taynuilt Hotel water 
swarmed with fishers, and their united take was one 
fish only. 

In June sport becomes slightly better ; but 
July (when the grilse are also running) and August 
are the two best months. Then in September the 
fish become dour and hard to tempt, while from 
the roth of October onward they are really not fit 
to catch. 

The Awe is another instance of many already 
mentioned in Volume I. of badly fixed dates 
both for the opening and the closing of the 
river. It opens on the 11th of February—in the 
name. of common sense, why? for the nets are 
not worked before the middle of March, a clear 
proof that there are no fish coming into the river 
before then. The nets continue to fish till the 
26th of August, and the rods till the 31st of 
October, and whoever fixed these almost universal 
dates was the worst foe, or the most cruel friend, 


that river owners and tacksmen ever had. If the 
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nets ceased on the 15th of August, and the rods 
on the 15th of October, or even on the 30th of 
September, it would be far better for the ultimate 
interests of all concerned, for the amount of 
babies in the shape of. grilse that are. massacred 
in the eleven days between the 15th and 26th 
of August is enormous. 

The Awe is one of the few rivers in which nets 
and cobles are ceaselessly plied at a distance of 
several hundred yards above the mouth, so that 
hardly a fish can escape them when the water is 
in good order! But baby slaughter is not exactly 
the best way to increase a population, and if the 
nets came off on the 15th of August and the rods 
on the 30th of September, the increased breeding 
stock thereby left would speedily tell on the future 
numbers of the splendid fish of this magnificent 
river. The proprietors and the tenants of the 
various shootings and hotels on Loch Awe are 
continually calling out for a lengthened weekly 


close time, and the same is strongly advised by 


THE AWE, 
the District Board; but nothing is done. The 
“man at the mouth” pockets the money, the man 
at the source can “grin and bear it.” 

The hotels on Loch Awe should, however, have 
some limit placed on the number of boats they put 
on the water, for they have pretty well fished out 
the trout. When I first fished the loch from 
Ederline in 1857, it was an every-day occurrence for 
two rods to get from five to eight dozen fine trout of 
herring size, while now an angler will think himself 
lucky if he gets three or four dozen in the week. 

The whole river can easily be fished without 
waders, for, although there are just one or two 
places where stockings would be of use, there is 
yet such a scope of water fishable dry-shod that it 
is hardly worth while troubling about missing a 
few short casts. 

Grilse run from five to eight pounds, and 
salmon from ten upwards, and during July and 
August either a fish or a grilse per day should 
be averaged, which is just about what Colonel 
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Murray's water has yielded of late years in the two 
months commencing from about the 20th of June. 
This is not so good as it used to be, but though 
the numbers have fallen off, there are always some 
big ones got each season.. 

With regard to these special prizes, it is curious 
how unevenly they are distributed; some men have 
the luck in a few seasons to kill one, two or three 
fish of forty pounds or over—others go all their 
lives and never get a monster. In 1884 there was 
a keeper of Lord Breadalbane’s who had fished this 
river for thirty years, and his heaviest fish was 
thirty-seven pounds; in 1885 he had one of forty- 
five pounds, followed by another of forty-six pounds 
a week or two later. The late Sir John “Bennett 
Lawes took one of fifty-four and a half pounds out 
of Pol Verie. Colonel James Thorpe had one of 
fifty-two pounds out of the Inverawe Cruive, and 
several to his rod out of the Cruive Pool of thirty- 
six to thirty-nine pounds, but, tantalising to relate, 


never quite forty pounds. 
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The schoolmaster at Taynuilt had one of fifty- 
four pounds out of Cassan Dhu, the top pool of 
the hotel water, and fully a mile from the sea, | 
was out that day and met him at the Clay Pool 
on my way up stream; the fish was still going very 
Strongly. “Foul hookit!” cried he as we passed, 
and little thinking he was fighting such a giant, 
and incited to fresh exertions by the sight of my 
straight rod and his bent one, I, unluckily, did not 
turn back to see the end of the fight, which 
eventually finished at Crubeg, the lowest pool on the 
water, and out of which it is impossible to follow 
a fish making for the sea. 

This was a right good performance, of which 
any one might fairly be proud; only a tall, active 
man could have carried it through, as in following 
from the Otter Pool into the Stepping Stones 
the water was up to the schoolmaster’s chin, and 
at this part of the fight a man five inches 
shorter would probably have been beaten. Those 


of my readers who know the Taynuilt Hotel water 
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will recognise I have not said one word too much 
about this remarkable feat. I also had the luck 
one day to get a splendid June fish of thirty-eight 
pounds out of the Long Pool, and as I was alone 
and had to gaff it for myself in deep water, I went 
home with my tail cocked! 

At the Brander Pass, where the loch gradually 
narrows into the river, the scenery is wild, bleak 
and rugged to a degree, and not until Archie 
McDonald's cottage (Colonel Murray's fisherman) 
is passed do the hills lower into pleasanter outlines 
and become by degrees beautifully wooded, though 
from the bridge downward the banks are in many 
places deep and precipitous, and afford some pretty 
scrambling. : : 

From the top of the water down to the Three 
Ash Trees both banks are clear of timber; but, 
nevertheless, on those days when the wind roars 
through the Pass, many a hook may be smashed on 
the bouldered banks. 


The east side of the river, belonging chiefly to 
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Lord Breadalbane and let to Colonel Murray, of 
Polmaise, is by far the best part of the water. 
Here some of the pools have to be fished from 
planks carried out far into the river by the aid of 
iron stanchions sunk into large immovable boulders, 
the water at the bank running so deep as to make 
it impossible to wade out far enough to reach the 
lie of the fish. The first glance at these planks 
gives one the impression that this is an effeminate 
method of reaching the fish, evolved from the brain 
of some Sybarite angler. 

There is a tradition of a wandering autumn 
tourist who once joined a fisher coming off the 
EGS eb Pol Verie, in which the September fish 
were splashing in all directions; he heralded his 
approach by exclaiming in an authoritative voice, 
“Well, sir, yours is indeed fishing made easy! But 
how is it you have caught nothing when there are 
such lots of fish ?” Seeing that the remark was 
made in the good faith of ignorance, it was duly 


explained that the splashing fish had been a long 
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time in the river and would look at nothing. This 
was followed by an invitation to come and try the 
pool below, which was also plentifully stocked ; the 
offer was greedily accepted, and on reaching the 
Stone Pool, the angler handed his rod to the 
stranger and waved him on to the planks. 

Now in this particular pool these boards are 
carried out to fully mid-water, and though starting 
at right angles to the bank, the end plank takes 
a nasty turn nearly directly up stream; thus on 
reaching the end the angler finds himself right 
out in the middle of the river, which, some six 
feet below him, swirls, foams, roars and rushes like 
a mill race. The combined width of the two 
planks is but fifteen inches; they are ever wet 
with spray, and consequently slippery ; likewise the 
two planks have an unpleasant way of not rising 
and falling together to the tread, which perplexes 
unaccustomed feet ; moreover, it requires no prophet 
to tell that a tumble might easily be fatal. 


Gaily the tourist, rod in hand, started from the 


THE Stone Poot 
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shore. As he advanced, shorter and shorter grew 
his steps, until at the beginning of the last plank, 
which turned so awkwardly up stream, he came to 
a halt, while to the dismay of the man on the bank, 
the butt of his pet rod was suddenly lowered into 
the water and used as a support; then with many 
tottering steps the stranger began to turn round, 
revealing a face almost as white as the foam 
racing below him. Having set his face shorewards, 
he then proceeded to straddle the plank, and in 
this undignified position he worked his Way to 
land, exclaiming as he reached it, in tones of 
unmistakable relief, “ Thank goodness, I am back 


again, for looki @ down on the running water 


made me so giddy that I could hardly keep from 
throwing myself in, and I see now it is not such 
a luxurious style of fishing as | thought —and, 
indeed, rarely have I seen anyone go to the end 
of these planks for the first time without feeling 
more or less giddy. 


We will now start from the top of the water on 
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the east side or right bank, and fish down to the 


tidal pool below Inverawe House. 


». 1. The Brander Pool, belonging to Inverawe 
and rented for many years by Colonel Thorpe, is a 
deep, black-looking water requiring a stiff breeze, 
and only fishes well from this right bank when the 
river is so swollen as to force the fish from the 
natural lie on the opposite side into the easy water 
running quite close to the Inverawe bank. When 
the water is at a normal height, the fish lie to the 
Innistrynich side, which is then an excellent cast. 
In this state of the river there is a spit of gravel 
running out from the Inverawe side, from which 
with wading stockings a better command of the 
pool may be had, care being taken to keep on the 
top of the gravel, as the sides run from the tread. 
The illustration shows Charlie McDonel, the 
Inverawe keeper, fishing the Brander Pool. He has 
been on the property for many years, and tells me 
that when he first came to it the river used to fish very 


well in April. His methods are somewhat primitive 
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for he uses neither gaff or net, and kills his 
fish with one sledge-hammer blow of his very 
big fist. 

One day, when chatting with him at lunch time, 


he told me how he made a curious capture of a 


CHARLIE MCDONEL AT THE BRANDER 


grouse and a peregrine. He was sitting watching 
his ground for vermin, with his back to a big stone 
somewhat higher than his head, when a grouse 
dashed just over his cap and buried itself in the 
heather at his feet; the next second this was followed 
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by the falcon in pursuit. McDonel’s big hand fell 
on both—the robber’s neck was twisted, and the 
grouse released unhurt. 

A little above the top of this Brander Pool it 
was the good fortune of the late Mr. Muir, of 
Innistrynich, to hook with a fly and eventually kill 
a salmo ferox of thirty-nine and a half pounds—the 
heaviest I have been able to hear of. 

No. 2. The Disputed Pool comes immediately 
below, and is so called because Lord Breadalbane 
and Mrs. Campbell, of Inverawe, each claim it and 
fish it, as the burn which divides the two properties 
is continually shifting its course. This is not a very 
productive pool or an easy oné to. fish, especially in 
a high wind, as it requires casting straight across, 
and the rod point turned up stream as the fly 
alights. It is, perhaps, the smoothest bit of fast- 
running water on the river, as there are but few 


big 


> 


boulders. If, however, a fish does rise, the 
whole performance can be seen clearly. 


In the middle of the stream, and about half-way 
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down, there is a very large stone, behind which 
there is nearly always a fish. In June, 1890, 
Mr. G. W. Hartley, who rents the Innistrynich 
bank, here hooked a splendid fellow of forty pounds, 
which he eventually landed somewhere about the Seal 
Pool. The fish that are hooked in the Disputed 
usually come ashore without any desperate resistance, 
contenting themselves by sailing round and round 
the pool, and hardly running out thirty yards of 
line. If, however, it should make a bolt down 
Stream, it is a case of real hard work for the 
_ angler, with the odds greatly in favour of the 
fish. 

No. 3. The Shallows are but a little distance 
below, require a fairly high water, and are fished 
from two sets of planks—worth casting, but not a 
very sure find in the spring, though late in the 
autumn they always hold a good few fish, and then 
the worm is nearly a certainty, though prohibited on 
Colonel Murray's side of the water. 


No. 4. The Black Pool, a quarter of a mile 
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lower down, is a good strong-running catch, easily 
cast, and seldom without a fish in it. 

No. 5. The Seal Pool, about a hundred yards 
below, is very similar in character and reputation. 

Here it is as well to mention that the opposite 
side, from the Brander to a little below the tail 
of the Seal, belongs to Mr. W. C. Muir, of 
Innistrynich. He holds two days a week in_ his 
own hands, and lets two with Hayfield House, and 
the other two go with New Inverawe. Mr. Hartley, 
who has the fishing of the opposite bank for three 
days a week, tells me that the five or six pools he 
has used to be very much better than they are— 
that of late years the droughts and hard netting 
below have combined to render sport very poor, 
and that ten years ago he used to get more fish 
from only two pools fished two days a week than 
he now gets from double the number of pools and 
another day. From the Seal Pool down both banks 
for a considerable distance are fished by Colonel 


Murray. 
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The next pool, No. 6, is Pol Verie, quite the 
best in the river—an easy pool to look at and fish 
in imagination, but yet requiring long and neat 
casting in practice. The water so runs that it is 
no waste of time to first fish it down with a 
short line and then with a long one, and this plan 
is absolutely necessary when reaching the end of 
the plank running out from where the bank casting 
ends. Fortunately fish do not often leave this pool 
to dash down the rough and broken bit of water at 
the tail. There are times, however, when all the 
coaxing and humouring in the world is useless, and 
then a trip from Pol Verie to the Stone Pool is 
more often than not but a prelude to a sad parting. 
Nevertheless, Colonel Murray and others have often 
successfully steered heavy fish through these rapids, 
to meet in the Stone Pool the fate they had fought 
so gallantly to avoid. 

Now, if the angler has started from the 
Disputed, by the time he comes off the plank at 


Pol Verie he will assuredly be ready for lunch, and 


te 
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the sight of the open door of the hut, with its deal 
table and Archie McDonald returning from an 
adjacent spring with a jug of water, will settle all 
doubts, and to put it in the language I once heard 
used by a touring “Arry,”” ‘bite, swipe and pipe” 
will occupy the next half hour. Personally, from 
ten to fifteen minutes is all I allow myself, and for 
a fishing maniac this is more than enough, 

As the hut is entered, a long, narrow deal table 
faces the hungry man, on which is carved the 
outline of a forty-two-pounder caught here on the 
2oth of July, 1879. This is the oldest reminiscence 
of the hut. The captor’s name is not given, but 
having regard to the date, it probably fell to the 
rod of Sir John Bennett Lawes or one of his guests. 
Close to the nose of this fish the points of the 
compass are neatly cut. With a fervent wish that 
a giant of the same size may fall to his lot, the 
fisherman seats himself so that while he eats he can 
command a view of the pool from the open door. 


On his left hangs a brown paper cutting of 
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a 


a_forty-five-pounder length, forty-seven and a_half 
inches, and girth twenty-seven and three-quarter 
inches—caught here on the 17th of July, 1896, by 
Sir Robert Moncrieff, with the river marking nine 
inches on Colonel Murray's water gauge. On the 
wall at the back of the angler is the outline of 
another big one of thirty-nine pounds, taken from 
the Stone Pool on the 28th of June, 1892, with the 
river at twenty-five inches on the gauge; and as a 
pendant hangs one of thirty-eight pounds, got on 
the 28th of June, 1887, both being victims to 
Colonel Murray's long rod. There on the right is 
the tracing of a twenty-eight-pounder, alsa of the 
Colonel's, and one of twenty-seven pounds, a captive 
of Colonel Cokes on the ist of August, 1884. 
Underneath comes a memorandum to the effect 
that on the 25th of August, 1886, Colonel Murray 
hooked a very big fish here at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, which broke him after two hours and 
three-quarters’ exciting play. The latest memento 


of monsters is dated the rst of August, 1898—a 
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forty-eizht-pounder, hooked foul by the back fin and 
landed by the Colonel in thirty-five minutes, forty- 
nine inches long, girth twenty-six and a half inches. 

In addition to these and other mementoes of 
angling prowess, the walls are further adorned with 
various photographs of many well-known beautiful 
women. Thus surrounded by stirring reminiscences 
of sport, and gazed at by beauty, while watching 
the fish splash in Pol Verie, small wonder that the 
frugal lunch and pipe are more enjoyable than the 
grandest spread ever laid out on Goodwood Lawn! 

Colonel Murray's usual catch is from seventy to 
a hundred grilse and salmon, taken between the 
25th of June and the 7th of August. The latter 
have never averaged less than sixteen pounds, and 
have been as high as twenty-one pounds! There 
are also fair quantities of good sea trout in this 
river. The best fly for them is dressed as follows 
on sizes eight and nine of Limerick hooks ;—Tail, 
sprig of golden pheasant ruff; tag, two turns of 


silver twist; body, black, with wide turns of very 
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narrow silver tinsel; black hackle ; wings, dark 
mallard wing, not the mottled brown scapular feathers 
lying behind the wings. This, with variations of red 
and yellow bodies and hackles to match, are all the 
necessary sea trout flies. 

In August they take well at night, and con- 
gregate chiefly in the Disputed, the Shallows, and 
Garravalt. 

On leaving Pol Verie we come to— 

No. 7. The Stone Pool, some two hundred 
yards below, with a very good reputation, and, when 
once the angler can stand unconcerned on the end 
plank, a very pretty pool to fish. 

No. 8. Passing downwards, next comes the 
Bothy Pool, so named from the ruins of an old 
bothy built in the rock at the very edge of the 
torrent, in which, years ago, the present Lord Spencer 
and his tutor used to camp; and tradition still tells 
of his lordship’s great run from Pol Verie to the 
Awe bridge. 

This is a short bit of fishing from an easy 
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plank, but requires casting straight across, and the 
rod point turned sharply up-stream, as the fish lie 
in the slack water on the opposite bank. 

Just below this catch come the Three Ash 
Trees. 

Nos. 9, 10, and 11. Pretty streams of water, but 
not very good. 

No. 12. Is the Colonel's Pool. 

No. 13. The Yellow Spring. 

No. 14. The Shepherd's Pool. 

No. 15. The Meal Pool, with an uncommonly 
long plank high over the water, and bad to stand 
on in a high wind. 

No. 16. Garravalt-—‘‘ the rough burn ”—is a 
fine stream easily cast from a plank running parallel 
with the bank. 

No. 17. Next, below the bridge, comes the Oak 
Pool, a splendid bit of water, which fishes from the 
bank on either side. Here, at the foot of this pool 
on the left bank, Col. Murray’s water comes to an 


end, and joins on to the Duke of Argyle's, which is 
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let to the Taynuilt Hotel. From this pool, in August 
last, Col. Murray had a forty-seven pound fish, getting 
him out above the railway bridge on the left bank 


—a real sporting, scrambling bit of work, and in 


ARCHIE MCDONALD AT GARRAVALT. 


addition his second big fish in the month; and I doubt 
if any angler has ever before had the luck to get fish 
of forty-seven and forty-eight pounds during the first 
fortnight in August, before the removal of the nets, 


and when salmon are in their very best condition. 
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Below the Oak Pool, on the right bank, Col. 
Murray continues to fish down past Cassan Dhu, 
the Yellow Pool, and the Long Pool, near the 
tail of which Mrs. Campbell's Inyverawe water 
joins on. 

These three pools are, however, rarely fished 
by the Colonel or his guests, as they are ruined 
and flogged to death by the numerous rods fishing 
the hotel water on the opposite bank. 

Continuing our way down stream on the right 
bank, as the Long Pool ends, we come to the Little 
Otter—a bittie which is not of much account. 

Just below lies the Big Otter, deep and 
smooth-running, at times a good catch, but one in 
which fish often rise without laying hold. Below 
this is the Red Brae, seldom without occupants, 
and inasmuch as when in order the hotel rods cannot 
reach the best part, the trouble of getting to it is 
often well rewarded. Then a further bit of rough 
going brings the Stepping Stones into sight, offer- 


ing from the side now under discussion a perfect 
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every twenty minutes by someone from the hotel, 
casting it is a waste of time and trouble. When. 
however, the water is fairly high, the tail of the 
pool deserves careful fishing, as it cannot be reached 
from the opposite bank. 

A little distance below comes Errochdt, a short 
but very likely cast, though to fish it from the 
east side stockings must be used or knees wetted - 
but here again this pool is fished to death by the 
opposite rods. 

Going downwards, the Upper Cruive Pool is 
next reached, a fine cast which, thank goodness, the 
hotel “guests” cannot reach, and worth fishing 
closely. A few yards below is the Cruive Pool, so 
called because the Inverawe House cruive is fixed 
here, but it might almost as well be fixed on the top 
of Ben Cruachan, for three fish a season is about its 
usual catch, and the cruive dyke offers no obstruction 
whatever to the passage of fish. This pool also is 


ruined by the many anglers on the opposite side. 
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Below this comes the Clay Pool, offering a fine 
bit of Spey casting, and frequently yielding a fish. 
Then follows the Grey Pool, a long one fished from 
Various jetties of remarkably smooth, slippery stones. 
This is followed by the Race Wall Pool, the upper 
part of which is a fair catch in autumn. At the 
foot of this is a weir, which offers no serious bar to 
running fish. Below this is Crubeg, also good in 
autumn, and the lowest pool not affected by the 
tide. 

We will now retrace our Way up stream to 
the Bridge, and crossing to the left bank, and at 
a short distance below the tail of the Oak Pool, 
we reach Cassan Dhu, the top pool of the 
water let by the Duke of Argyle to the Taynuilt 
Hotel, a good but short cast of deep, black, oily 
water. 

Next in rapid succession come the Yellow 
Pool, the Long Pool, the Little and Big Otters, 
the Red Brae, the Stepping Stones, Clay Pool, 


Grey Pool, Race Wall and Crubeg, or thirteen 
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catches in the whole extent of the hotel 
water. 

Until the middle of July the three lower ones 
are practically useless, as before then fish do not rest 
in the pools that are so near to the sea. The hotel 
rules are as follows: the remaining ten pools are 
divided into sv sections—which is not two pools to 
each rod; they are drawn for by lot every evening ; 
each rod is expected to employ a ghillie, who 
fishes as soon as his master is tired. It often 
happens that there are more than six rods staying 
at the hotel, and then two rods and two ghillies are 
crammed on to one beat, and it is not unusual to 
find eight rods and six ghillies crowded on to the 
hotel water. This is a cruel wrong to the owners 
of the opposite angling, which can hardly be per- 
petrated with the knowledge of the ducal owner 
of the hotel water, so noted for his attainments 
and his love of fair play. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the 


hotel rods are far too numerous—a sentiment in 
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which some of them also appear to share, if 
the evidence may be accepted of the following 
lines found in the blotting-book of the public 


room :— 


To tue Muttirupes or Taynuitt ANGLERS. 


Sad sight it is, and sorry while, 

Garbed in every dress and style, 

Down the birch-clad cliffs they scramble, 
Along the banks in swarms they ramble, 
By rock, by oak, by hawthorn tree, 
Troop after troop are disappearing, 
Troop after troop their rods are rearing, 
While each and all are racing for 


First cast on any pool of roaring Awe. 

To make angling life endurable to the opposite 
neighbours, the hotel rods should be strictly limited 
to two, who should be charged a fair sum for the 
right, and no ghillie should be allowed to fish, At 
present the Taynuilt Hotel-keeper uses this fine 
stretch of water as an inducement for people to stay 
at his hotel and get salmon fishing for nothing — 


“Splendid salmon angling free to visitors.” The 
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greater the number of anglers, the larger the profits 
of the hotel-keeper. 

I cannot understand the supineness of the 
proprietors of the opposite banks. for it is 
nearly certain that if they laid the matter before 


the Duke of Argyle the evil would be remedied: 


or, failing that, an eminent Q.C. assures me that in 
his opinion the law would abate the nuisance, and 
not allow the hotel-keeper to fill his pockets at the 
expense of the opposite fishings belonging to Mrs. 
Campbell and Lord Breadalbane, which suffer both 
in value and reputation by the unsportsmanlike and 
greedy way in which the hotel water is fished. 

In addition to the Taynuilt Hotel, there are 
others at Dalmally (from which spring salmon 
fishing in the Orchy may be had), Loch Awe, Port 
Sonachan and Taychreggan, all frequented by large 
numbers of trout fishers, who also have the 
chance of an occasional salmon on the loch. 
Thirty years ago the capture of a salmon on Loch 
Awe was almost unheard of, but now every season 
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the number taken by trolling is on the increase, 
and it begins to appear that if salmon in numbers 
were allowed to reach the loch, the angling of 
June, July and August might possibly become as 
productive and remunerative as that of Loch Tay 
in the months of January, February and March. 

No doubt it is a tempting advertisement to read 
that the visitors to one hotel had ten thousand trout 
in a season; but. the hotel-keepers are apparently 
blind to the fact that incessant fishing must result 
in a falling off both in the number and the quality 
of the trout. 

Now the burns running into the loch offer easy 
facilities for the formation of hatcheries, but nothing 
has been done in that direction. For some years 
the Loch Awe Fishery Improvement Association did 
excellent work in watching the spawning grounds, 
killing pike, and introducing Loch Leven ova and 
fry, the expenses coming to less than £150. Sub 
scriptions have, however, fallen off, and there is 


danger that this useful Association may die out. 
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Surely it would pay the owners and renters of the 
hotels to make up the best part of this modest sum 
between them. The hotels almost owe their existence 
to the sums spent by the trout-fishers (see in 
Vol. L, Halladale River, for estimate of sums dis- 
bursed by them). If the hotels die out, the owners 
suffer, so it is to the interest of both parties to do 
their utmost to maintain the trouting. 

To return, however, to the Awe. With regard to 
its special features, its shortness, the volume of 
water, the number and size of the pools, and the 
heavy weight of the fish, I have always considered 
that it should be the premier and most renowned 
river in Scotland, both for netting, sport and profit ; 
in this belief I have further dealt with the Awe 
and explained how I would treat it in Vol. IV., in 


the chapter on “ Rivers Capable of Improvement.” 
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Cuarrer II. 
AIS, (COVE, 


A MOUNTAIN stream rising in the northern slopes 
of Buchaille Etive, in the Dalness Forest, which, 
after an impetuous run of five miles through the 
Pass of Glencoe, expands into the small loch of 
Treachten, two hundred and thirty feet above sea 
level. 

From the foot of this loch to Invercoe, where 
the river falls into the salt water of Loch Leven to 
the east of Ballachulish, there is a further run of 
three miles, rather more than one third of which 
would be good angling if the fish could reach it; their 
ascent is, however, effectually barred by a sheer fall 
of some twelve feet. From below this to the salt 
water is about three-quarters of a mile, in which 


there are three good pools—One Pool, the Bridge, 
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and the Tidal. Both banks belong to Lord 
Strathcona, the angling being strictly kept for the 
owner and his guests. July and August are the 
best months, no waders are wanted, while a grilse 


rod will cover the pools. 


LOCH TREACHTEN, GLENCOE. 


Jock Scot and Butcher are the two favourite 
flies, sizes from medium to the smallest. The average 
take is ten salmon of eight pounds, with the same 
number of grilse of four pounds; the take, however, 
of each season varies greatly according to the 


wetness or dryness of the two best months, 
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Cattenach, the keeper at Glencoe, tells me that 
scringing is on the decrease, and that the river 
mouth is also well watched. The falls could easily 
be laddered, and the fish taken into Loch Treachten, 
though it is doubtful if the angling thus obtained 
would be worth the expenditure. 

This river also yields an average take of two 
hundred sea trout of one pound, the best flies for 
them being small Jock Scots, Butchers, Zulu, March 
Brown, or any other flies with brown or yellow 
body and mallard wing. In some books and maps 
this river is called the Coe or Cona, but to avoid 
confusion the latter name is rarely used, as in the 
Earl of Morton's Forest of Conaglen there is a 
stream called the Cona, not very far distant and 


falling into the northern end of Loch Linnhe. 
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Cuarrer IL. 
THE CRERAN 


Is a short, rapid river, draining thirty-five square 
miles of the hilly country lying between Ballachulish 
and the Dalness Forest. After a course of about six 
miles it is joined by the Ure, a small stream 
affording good spawning ground, though too small 
for rod fishing. A little further down it enters the 
Loch of Fasnacloich, from the foot of which it has a 
further run of two miles before it falls into the salt 
water of the long and narrow Loch of Creran, some 
twenty miles to the north of Oban, the spring 
tides reaching to within three-quarters of a mile of 
the loch. 

It opens for nets and rods on the rith of 
February, closing for the former on the 26th 


of August, and for the latter on the 3ist of 


oT 
> 
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October. Here we have one more instance of a 
too early opening, for the Creran is a late river, in 
which clean fish are rarely seen before the 1st of 
May. June and July are the best months, and the 
run of fish is usually over before August commences, 
so much so that the Barcaldine nets are generally 
taken off at the end of July, as they do not pay 
their expenses after that. The nets of Barcaldine 
to the south of Creran mouth, and those recently 
started on the Loch Nell property, near Eurka 
Island, take the bulk of the fish that would ascend 
the river. Thus the average take of the Creran and 
Loch Fasnacloich is brought down to thirty or forty 
fish, which includes those taken by  oceasionally 
netting one pool in the river. They average twelve 
pounds, although in each season some are taken of 
twenty to twenty-five pounds. 

A grilse rod will do all that is required, while 
nearly any of the small standard patterns will kill, 
and those most in favour on the Awe are equally 


good here, whether for salmon or sea trout. 


THE CRERAN. 


The Creran itself can, however, hardly be called 
a salmon river as far as sport is concerned, for 
though they are at times taken with a worm by 
persons fishing for sea trout, there are but few, if 


indeed any, instances of salmon ever having been 


LOCH OF FASNACLOICH.* 


captured with the fly and the take to that lure, and, 
therefore, all the sport is in the loch, which, however, 
fish can only reach in times of moderate flood; for 


these reasons in a dry season nearly all the fish are 


* For this pretty view I am indebted to Miss Stanhope. 
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caught in the sea nets or poached by the Oban 
scringers. 

The right of fishing in the Loch of Fasnacloich 
belongs to Mr. J. C. Stewart, and has been rented 
for many years by Colonel Spencer Stanhope, C.B. 
In reply to enquiries addressed to him by the 
Fishery Board, Mr. Stewart, in common with all 
other West Highland proprietors, complained bitterly 
of the poaching of the Oban scringers; and though 
that was thirteen years ago, the evil increased 
rather than diminished, until about four years ago 
the chief of the Oban poachers and his crew of 
three were drowned one winter day, and the 
conservators of the Oban district becoming more 


active, the evil has somewhat abated. There 


are, however, plenty of the fraternity still left, 
and Colonel Stanhope cannot leave his nets to 
dry on the poles near the one pool he nets for 
fear of having them used or stolen; but for a 
further account of the methods of the scringers 


and all other rascally poachers I must refer my 
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readers to the chapter in Vol. III. on “ Poaching 
and its Prevention.” 

I have thought it would be possible to erect a 
dam at the foot of Loch Fasnacloich so as to be 
able to cause a spate when fish were noticed 
splashing in the salt water at the mouth of the 
river, and the remarkable results obtained on the 
Grimersta river of the Lews should attract the 
attention of all owners of streams flowing out of 
lochs. In this particular instance such a dam might 
possibly cause a flooding of the arable lands of 
Glen Ure, belonging to Mrs. Lucy, of Charlecote, 
and therefore nothing in this direction could be 


attempted without her consent and a careful survey. 
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Cnarter IV. 


AP YSU 1D) 18 13), 


Tuts Aberdeenshire river, the sixth largest in 
Scotland, drains an area of eight hundred and 
twenty-four square miles. It rises from two sources 
in Mar Forest: one, near the summit of Ben 
MacDhui, is close on four thousand feet above sea 
level, and the other, at a nearly similar altitude, 
flows from a little below the top of Braeriach. 
From these two springs the Dee runs clear and 
rapid for over ninety miles, through every variety 
of Highland and Lowland scenery, and during its 
whole course there are no weirs or pollutions. 
Some ten miles below the fountain heads there are 
a series of four small falls called the Linn of 
Dee, which, however, do not offer any bar to 


the ascent of fish. Nets and rods commence on 
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the 1ith of February, the two seasons ending 
respectively on the 26th of August and the 31st 
of October. 

Although there is no month in the year but 
what some clean fish come into the river, there are 
three great and distinct runs of fish, viz., that of 
the early spring, the summer, and the autumn. 
About the middle of May grilse and sea trout 
commence to show, while in March and April, and 
again in September and October, finnocks or 
whitling (the grilse of the sea trout) are very 
numerous in the lower reaches; these seldom come 
far up the river, rarely above Banchory, although 
I remember at the end of one April, in 1899, after 
a prolonged spell of high water, catching from under 
the Suspension Bridge at Aboyne a good dish of 
nineteen finnocks with the natural minnow. Spring 
fish weigh from six to twelve pounds, but the 
average may be taken as ten pounds. In April, 
1889, | had one from the north side of the Boat 


Pool of the Glen Tana water of twenty-five 
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pounds, and every year a few of these heavy spring 
fish are got, though they are the exception. It 
would seem, however, that the average weight is 
very slowly but surely increasing, for when I first 
went to the Blackhall water in 1869, with the late 
Mr. Thomas Simpson, the average weight of the 
spring fish was but seven pounds, while now-a-days 
it has increased to ten pounds; so there is a hope 
that in another thirty years it may become thirteen 
pounds, which would be a fine one. In contrast to 
the twenty-five-pounder from Glen Tana, I took in 
the February of that same season from Bellwood 
Pool, on the Aboyne Hotel water, a salmon of four 
and a quarter pounds, the smallest I have ever 
caught or even seen, and probably there are dwarf 
salmon as well as dwarfed people and animals. 

The spring angling on these lower reaches, 
which are quite near the sea, is never of much 
account, though the sport they yield in autumn is 
excellent, for the fish of September and October, in 


lieu of pushing their way up stream, like those of 
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the spring months, are content with a short journey, 


while they are much heavier, and will ave 


about seventeen pounds. 

The spring fishing commences at or about 
Durris Bridge; the autumn fishing commences 
about Dinnet Bridge, on the Glen Tana water, and 
gets better and better as it nears the sea—the 
very cream of it being, perhaps, from the top of the 
Ballogie water down to the end of the Culter water. 

It has been repeatedly suggested that it would 
be better for the fish if the rod season began on 
the 1st of February, or even the middle of January, 
and closed on the 20th of October, which extension 
of spring fishing would be an ample compensation 
to the anglers for the ten days deducted from the 
autumn season, and would save the lives of many 
fish nearly ready to spawn. If that were ordered, 
and the nets stopped on the 20th of August, 
instead of on the 26th, then verily I believe the 
sport yielded by this well-managed river might be 


nearly doubled, and advances obtained even on 
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the enormously high prices already paid for the 
angling on it; also, if the river was opened earlier, 
it would probably lead to the framing of some rule 
rendering the carrying of a landing-net compulsory, 
for there would assuredly be very large numbers 
of kelts hooked, whose interests would have to be 
guarded. Indeed, it is somewhat remarkable that 
such a rule has not already been: made. Good 
sportsmen, of course, “tail” their kelts, and return 
them uninjured; bad and careless ones allow the 


kelts to be gaffed and flung back to the water to 


die, for very few survive—and that is a practice 
that every gentleman should set his face against. 
Personally, I should like to see a law passed which 
would put a penalty on gaffing a kelt, and then 
anglers might be left to their own devices, for the 
use of a net necessitates an attendant, which is 
sometimes a bore. The bulk of the Dee kelts fall 
back to the sea during the months of March and 


April, and in that period there must be fully two 


thousand of them hauled ashore by the river rods. 
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In 1872 that wonderfully successful Association 


was formed which has made the Dee the best 


ang 


ng river in Scotland, and it is extraordinary 
that the splendid results attained have not stimulated 
the proprietors of other rivers to unite together and 
follow the example thus set. 

The Association, with the Marquis of Huntly 
and Sir William Cunliffe Brooks at its head, was 
formed entirely with the view of improving the 
angling, which was then fast becoming worthless. 
Commencing at Banchory, seventeen miles distant 
from the mouth, one by one, as funds permitted, 
the river nets were leased and removed. In this 
manner, during the first ten years of its existence, 
the association spent nearly £4,000, until at length 
there were no nets plying in the river above the 
railway bridge at Aberdeen. In 1882 the good 
work was yielding a rich harvest, for in that season 
upwards of five thousand salmon and grilse were 
taken by the rods, and the collective value of the 
angling rents produced three times the amount of 
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the former netting rents, while now their present 
value may be taken as exceeding £8,000, an 
enormous increase from the £1,000 that they were 
worth in 1871. From that time the Dee has never 
looked back. It has had its bad years and good 
ones, like all other rivers, with the difference that 
a bad angling season on the Dee means a nearly 
absolute dearth of sport on any other river. By 
degrees, however, the increase of the coast nets 
has begun to tell, and if the Dee is to maintain its 
angling reputation, the Association must now turn 
their attention in that direction. 

The extent of the Dee District coast is eighteen 
miles, on which in 1882 there were one hundred 
and two bag and stake nets; in 1894 these had 
been increased to nearly two hundred, and in all 
probability at the present moment there are still 
more, In 1836 there were but four stake and two 
bag nets on the mile of sandy shore between the 
mouths of the Don and the Dee. In 1882 these 


had grown to eleven bag nets and six stake nets, 
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and at the present their numbers have been again 
increased by the system of “ outrigging,” 

The whole of the hundred miles of coast, from 
Fife Ness on the south to Peterhead on the north, 
is just one mass of nets, which are rapidly depopu- 
lating the Tay, the two Esks, Dee, Don, Ythan, 
and Ugie; and for a further description of these 
and other nets I will refer my readers to the 
chapter at the end of this volume on “ Netting— 
Legal and Illegal.” 

My opinion is that, were it not for the well- 
managed hatchery at Durris, the falling off on the 
Dee would be even more marked, From this 
hatchery ova from the Spey and Deveron have 
been hatched, and the fry turned into the river, with 
the view of bringing about an increase in the weight 
of spring fish; and though at present the experiment 
does not appear to be attended with success, it, must 
not be forgotten that any improvement in this direction 
can only come very gradually. Ova from the Tay 


would perhaps have yielded better results, as the 
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fish of that river are heavier than those of the Spey 
or the Deveron, and run equally early. 

The Dee is protected by a staff of about twenty- 
two bailiffs, and the united Boards of Dee and Don 
also maintain a steam launch to protect the coast, 
and since this boat has been put on, the poaching, 
once so prevalent at the mouths of these rivers, has 
almost entirely ceased—a_ result \well worthy of 
special note by the proprietors of the West High- 
land rivers. Poaching on the Dee itself is, however, 
far from being extinguished, for the annual prosecu- 
tions are numerous and very rarely unsuccessful.* 

Most of the old Dee anglers regard April—which 
the natives call “‘Ap-rile—as the best month of the 
season, but though there are then more fish, yet 
they appear less inclined to lay hold than those of 
February and March; indeed, if the weather is mild 
and springlike from the opening day, good scores may 


quickly be made as long as that state of affairs pre- 


* See Vol. III, Poaching and its Prevention, 
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vails, which is usually to about the end of the month. 
Then comes March, and though I suppose there are 
occasions when that month is a genial one, it has 
never been my lot to fall in with them, for deep snows 
and hard frosts have always reigned supreme and 
put an end to angling whenever I have found myself 
on Deeside in that month. From above Aboyne 
bridge the month of May is often very good, but so 
much depends on the store of snow on the hills 
and on the weather of January and early February 
that it is impossibe to advise anyone exactly as to 
which will be the best month on any particular beat. 

The Dee is fished with every description of 
lure : flies, prawns, natural minnows, gudgeons, and 
artificial spinning baits of all sorts are freely used. 
On some reaches the old favourite, the fly, with 
its thousands of various patterns, will beat all 
lures, while on other sections the baits have the 
best of it; sometimes the fly will kill for half the day 
and then suddenly become useless, while for the rest 


of the day the bait will be seized with avidity. 
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‘To describe the Dee flies or the Dee tackle 
is unnecessary, for all the tackle makers are well 
acquainted with the numerous patterns. In the 
spring I seldom use more than three sorts—the 
Gordon, the Glen Tana, and the Eagles; though in 
May and later when the water becomes quite low 
one must fall back on very small double-hooked 
flies, of which the two best are the Blue Charm 
and Jock Scot. I have, however, remarked that 
there are sections on which certain flies kill better 
than they do on others. In the autumn the 
standard patterns are now used perhaps more suc- 
cessfully than the original Dee flies. In the spring 
rods of eighteen feet, with stout tackle and heavy 
double tapered reel lines, are required, though as 
the end of April comes they may be laid aside for 
shorter rods and lighter lines. Trousers or stockings 
are wanted on almost the whole of the Dee. 
The Cairnton and Inchmarlo sections are perhaps 
the only ones on the river where every pool can 


be fished without the waterproofs. 
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The Dee fish are packed in every variety of 
manner. The deal box appears the favourite method 
with keepers and ‘ghillies, for a few taps with a 
hammer completes the packing; the box trick is, 
however, often not satisfactory to the recipient, and 
I have known fish to taste of the smell of deal 
and sawdust; and likewise, if it be packed in straw, 
it will often taste of the smell of that material. 
Broom can generally be found all along Deeside, 
and that makes the best and sweetest packing of all ; 
after the end of May flags can be found growing long 
enough, and these also make excellent covering. 

From the head of the Duke of Fife’s Glen Dee 
water, which commences some ten miles above the 
Linn, down to Murtle, a short distance above 
Aberdeen, there are fifty fine angling stretches of 
water, in which there are more than four hundred 
named pools. Both sides of the Glen Dee water 
belong to the Duke of Fife and are strictly pre- 
served. The best months are June and September ; 


the take from fifty to seventy fish. There are ten 
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good pools on this stretch of water, all of which can 
be cast with a sixteen-foot rod. The best of them 
are Poll Dearg, Poll-na-Clarick, Dallvorar, Dubh 
Bruach (the Black Bank), and Chest of Dee. In 
these upper waters the favourite flies are Jock Scot, 
Mar Lodge, Silver Grey and March Brown, dressed 
on irons varying in size from 3/o Limerick bend 
down to the very smallest double hooks ; the only 
other lure that is sometimes deadly is the worm, 
although it is seldom resorted to. Even as H.R.H. 
the Duke of York is our premier fisherman, so is 
his sister, H.R.H. the Princess Louise, our premier 
fisherwoman, for many are the salmon that have 
fallen to her rod amidst the wild scenery of the 
Dee banks above Mar Lodge, and her favourite 
pool just above the Linn once yielded twelve fish 
in the day to the keen and well-plied royal rod. 
Next comes the Duke's Upper Mar water, 
extending downwards from the Linn on both banks 
for some seven miles; in this distance there are 


fifteen good casts, most of them kept strictly for Mar 
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nay 


Lodge, though a few can be fished from the Fife 
Arms Hotel at Braemar. April, May and June are 
all good, but which will be the best in any particular 
year depends entirely on the previous weather. 

Below come the Upper and Lower Invercauld 
fisheries, the property of Mr. A. H. Farquharson. 
The upper water runs for some two miles on the 
left bank and for fully a mile on the right one, 
and has a dozen good pools on it. The Lower 
water, though but a mile in extent, has often yielded 
wonderful sport. Both banks are usually let, the 
cottage of Clunie going with the south side. 

It was on this fishery that in May, 1892, Sir 
Algernon Borthwick and his son got one hundred 
and fifty-six fish in sixteen days, in which there 
was one day of twenty-five, a second of twenty-four, 
and a third of twenty. Later on, in May, 1896, in 
twenty-two days’ angling Mr. Grenville Farquhar 
and Mr. H. Jefferson had respectively one hundred 
and fifty-three and one hundred and four fish, or 
an average of just over ten a day, 
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Next, on the right bank immediately below 


Invercauld Bridge, comes the Balmoral and Balloch- 
buie water, the opposite side, which still belongs to 
Invercauld, being let to Her Majesty. On reaching 
Balmoral Bridge there begins on the right bank the 
Abergeldie water, the property of Mr. Hugh Mackay 
Gordon and also let to Her Majesty—the Royal 


fisheries extending for between six and seven miles. 


In the Abergeldie water there are fully fifteen 
good casts, of which Pol Slache, Corby Hall, Pol 
Mahalmock, and the Boat Pool of Clackenturn are the 
most noted ; the two last-named fish in any height of 
water, and are perhaps the pick of the whole section. 
For the convenience of anglers there is a foot 
suspension bridge at the top of the Abergeldie water ; 
further down, the old rope and cradle at Abergeldie 
Castle has been replaced by another wire foot-bridge, 
which is strictly private ; and at the end of the water, 
a little below Polhollick, there is a third one. 

Her Majesty's Birkhall section follows on the 


right bank and goes down nearly to Ballater. 
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Returning up stream to Balmoral Bridge, the 
left bank still belongs to Invercauld, and for many 
years was let to the hotel at Ballater and enjoyed 
the distinction of being the finest bit of hotel 
angling in Scotland, for as many as three hundred 
fish have been killed in a month by the hotel rods, 
one gentleman getting one hundred and thirty-three 
fish as his share. This fishery has now been let 
apart from the hotel to a syndicate of gentlemen. 

At the end of the Invercauld water, and on the 
left bank, there comes the short section of Morven, 
belonging to Mr. Keiller, and about half a mile 
in extent—a streamy, low water angling, which 
fishes best in April, May and June, and off which, 
when just “ right?’ as many as seven fish have 
been taken in a day. Trousers are required, as the 
lie of the fish is on the south side of the river. 

At the end of Morven, Monaltrie begins, and 
passing Ballater extends down for between four and 
five miles. This angling is also the property of 


Mr. Farquharson and goes with the house and 
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shooting of the same name. Of late years it has 
not yielded so well as formerly, when rented by the 
late Mr. Pickop, who made some very fine catches 
off it, chiefly with the natural minnow. The floods 
that have changed this water for the worse will 
doubtlessly, in due course, restore it to the old and 
better state. All anglings are more or less liable to 
these fluctuations, and if in consequence of a few bad 
seasons, and from no other cause, they fall in value, 
then is the time for the astute angler to get a lease. 

Returning to the right bank, as the Birkhall 
reach ends at the Muick burn, the Glenmuick 
water begins, which is at times called Pannanich, 
and extends down for three miles until it joins Glen 
Tana. In this distance there are eight good pools, 
the Lodge and the Garden being the two best. 
Sir Allan Mackenzie keeps it in his own hands. 
In low water trousers are necessary, but it fishes 
best when the river is so high that the pools can 
be cast from the banks. As Monaltrie ends on 


the left bank and Glenmuick on the right, there 


BEeLtow BaLLaTer MoNnALTRIE House IN THE DISTANCE 
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commences one of the finest stretches of the Dee, 
for joining on to the former comes Cambus o’ 
May, while the far-famed section of Glen Tana 
begins immediately Opposite. Cambus is now the 
property of Mr. Barclay Harvey, and extends 
between three and four miles down the left bank, 
until about a quarter of a mile below the pool of 
Tassack it is joined by Glen Tana. 

There are eighteen good casts on it, the best 
being Gordon's Clarick, the Boat Pool, Pol Sherlyss, 
the Long Pool, and Tassack, which is far away the 
best of the lot, and perhaps the very best pool on 
the whole Dee. As many as nine fish have been 
taken in a day from the Cambus bank, and_ three 
from the Glen Tana one. In 1887 I had the good 
luck to have the February angling of this water 
given to me, and as in those days Cambus had 
also the bank that now belongs to Glen Tana, | 
had the run of both sides; but as there had been 
no early floods to lead the fish up stream, I got 


but nineteen, nearly all coming out of Tassack. 
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If-there is to be real good early sport on this and 
the fishings above, it is essential there should be 
continuous big water and mild weather for at least 
several weeks before the opening day on the 11th 
February. 

Mr. Barclay Harvey usually lets the spring fishing 
up to the 31st of May. Mr. W. Baring had it in 
1893, and in April took one hundred and one fish to 
his own rod, chiefly from the upper pools, they being 
just suited by the low water which prevailed during 
that month. Mr. Percy Laming followed in 1894, 
but that season, together with the two following ones, 
were moderate, both on Cambus and Glen Tana ; 
1897 was, however, a better year, for Mr. Laming. 
fishing alternate days on Cambus and Glen Tana, 
had from the middle of April to end of May one 
hundred and three fish to his rod, while the season 
following was also nearly as good. Therefore, 
according to the weather and the water, it may 
be safely said that Cambus will yield from one 


hundred and fifty to three hundred and fifty fish 
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to the 31st of May. The chances of sport are 
fairly balanced between its banks and those of Glen 
Tana, which has much the best side in high water, 
but is nearly worthless when the river is small. 
With the spring fishing Mr. Harvey sometimes lets 
the pretty house of Dinnet, which is close to the 
station and the Boat Pool, and altogether there 
are few prettier bits of angling and scenery on 
Deeside. 

Retracing our way up stream to the top of 
the Cambus water, we will cross to the opposite 
bank, and on to Sir William Cunliffe Brooks’ 
property of Glen Tana, which has the angling on 
the right bank of the same pools that are fished by 
Cambus on the left, until at—or, strictly speaking, 
a little below—the tail of Tassack and just below 
the Needle Rock (a big stone with a hole in it, 
through which the water flows) the Glen Tana 
angling embraces both banks, and extends down- 
wards for between four and five miles. It is 


naturally divided by Dinnet Bridge into upper and 
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lower beats, each of which will daily keep two rods 
hard at work. Pol Slache is the top pool, and 
when in order it is nearly certain to give a fish or 
two each day. A beautiful cast is this, easily 
fished dry-shod from the south side. In addition 
to this stronghold, there are fifteen other good casts 
in the upper beat, of which the Red Brae, Pol Bar, 
the Logie, and the Ministers are the best. 

Below Dinnet Bridge the pools are not so 
numerous, but the numbers are fully made up for 
by their greater length and holding capacity. Of 
these the Boat Pool, the Kirk Pot, and Waterside 
are the best, and this last-named catch disputes with 
Tassack the honour of being the premier one on 
the river. It is prized beyond all others by its 
kind owner, and on its bank he has built the 
prettiest and most luxurious “hut” in Scotland, and 
many are the days when this fine piece of water 
has yielded him from five to ten fish. An odd 
thing happened to him here one day. The pool 


was full of fish, but they would not lay hold. At 
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lunch time Sir William called to his ghillie to take 
the rod and wind up, and in waiting for him to 
come, the hook sank to the bottom and hooked a 
fish by the back. 

To tell of all the big scores that have been 
made on these two beats would fill up several 
pages. I remember that, some time in the 
eighties, Mr. George Whitehead and_ his son, 
fishing the upper beat, the father on the south side 
and the son opposite, had between them twenty- 
seven fish, no less than twenty falling to the 
minnows of the senior partner. In May, 1891, 
Mr. J. W. Leigh, M.P., had a day of fifteen. In 
1893 Messrs. Douglas and William Barry had 
two hundred and one fish in twenty-one days, the 
heaviest sealing twenty-seven pounds. In May, 
1886, one rod had twenty-five in the day; in 
May, 1891, there was a day of fifteen, and in 
March, 1892, another of twenty-one fish, and the 
respective totals of these three seasons were 945, 
760, and 1,097. 
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Of late years these big days have not recurred 
so often, which I think can only be accounted for 
by the fact that there are not so many fish as 
formerly, not only in this particular river, but also 
in none of the others. There is nevertheless very 
regular and steady sport yet to be had, which is 
well shown by the fact that in the five last seasons 
Mr. Laming, in eighty-one days’ fishing, including 
spates, &c., had only nine blank ones, a fact which 
speaks volumes for the certain and continuous sport 
to be had on this water, on which the average take 
for the whole season is about nine hundred fish, the 
bulk of them being spring fish. 

A little below Waterside, on the left bank, 
Lord Huntly’s Aboyne Castle water begins at 
Jock Fyfe, while the opposite one still belongs 
to Sir William, and is let to Mr. Sandison, the 
popular landlord of the Huntly Arms Hotel at 
Aboyne. These two sections run opposite each 
other to the middle of the island, just above the 


suspension bridge at Aboyne, a distance of over 


% 
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a mile and a half, in which there are eight 
good casts and some “bitties,” Simmons, Lady 
Grace, and the Lorren being the best; while the 
casts at Upper, Middle, and Lower Pol Fontes 
offer choice opportunities for some very rough 
wading. The Lorren Pool is one of the best on 
the river, for it is never without fish, and is from 
Lord Huntly’s side a most fascinating bit of casting. 

As Glen Tana ends on the right bank, there 
begins the Huntly Lodge water, belonging to 
Mr. Heaven, which goes down for more than 
two miles and ends a little below the well- 
known Quithel, famous for many a fine fish, and 
frequently three, four, and five in a day have been 
taken from the stream at the head, or from the 
smoother and deeper running water lower down. 
From this pool but a few seasons ago, at the time 
when Mr. T. Rolls Hoare rented Huntly Lodge, 
his daughter, quite a child, killed the heaviest fish 
of the season, thirty-four and a half pounds; and 


on another day this keen and hard-working young 
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lady had three fish from Quithel which weighed 
sixty pounds. On the right bank this pool offers a 
fine bit of easy casting for a beginner, a natural 


bank of about eight feet high, with a clear back- 


THE LORREN POOL.—“ HERE HE IS!” 


ground, running alongside the deep and “holding” 
part of the pool. On the opposite side the fish 
can only be reached by deep but easy wading, for 


the “going” is extra good. 
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Returning now to a few yards above Aboyne 
suspension bridge, the water on the left bank and 
opposite to that of Huntly Lodge is let to the 


hotel, and runs down for some distance below 


“GOT “IM!” 


Quithel and overlaps the Carlogie water at the 


Long Haugh; the Three Stones, the Red Rock, 
Lummels, and Bellwood, with Quithel, being the 


best pools. 
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- Now that the Ballater Hotel has lost the 
Invercauld fishing, I think the Huntly Arms at 
Aboyne can fairly claim to have the best hotel 
water in Scotland. The charge is from twenty to 
thirty pounds a month, and for this a friend of 
mine has had eighty fish to his own rod in a 
month, a result due both to fine fishing and the 
right sort of water. My own best month at the 
hotel. resulted in thirty-one fish, with which I was 
quite satisfied; but even should sport be disappoint- 
ing, the mere fact of having an ample beat all to 
oneself each day ensures content, while, if all goes 
well, the angler will think he has had a very cheap 
month of sport. The hotel usually also has the 
Upper Dess water, which joins on the left bank a 
little below Quithel, and passing Pitslug, goes 
down to the top of the Mill Pool at Lower Dess, 
both reaches belonging to Major D. F. Davidson. 
The last named water is but a bare mile of the left 
bank, but of the best quality, the Mill Pot and 


Jock Rae being very prolific in fish. In 1891 the 
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late Mr. Pickop landed from these two pools, from 
11th of February to 20th of April just a hundred fish ; 
and this season Major Davidson tells me that on 


the 16th of February he took four fish from the 


“\’ FROM THE LORREN !” * 


Mill Pot after five o'clock p-m., having previously 


fished this pool and the others several times 


* For the three pretty pictures of the Lorren I am indebted 


to my old friend Lord Granville Gordon and his Kodak, 
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without seeing a sign of a fish. ‘“ Why they 
responded at that late hour after refusing all day 
beats me, as it was a nasty cold evening,” thus writes 
the Major, and his question is a regular poser. 
Returning up stream at the end of Quithel, 
the Carlogie water joins and runs down on the 
right bank for some four miles, past and opposite 
to Upper and Lower Dess until it joins on to the 
Ballogie beat. At the end of. Dess, the Kincar- 
dine angling belonging to Mrs. Pickering comes 
in on the left bank and goes down to below 
the Ferry at Kincardine o’ Neil. Carlogie is 
essentially a high-water beat, and with everything 
right it is a very good bit of fishing from 11th of 
February to the end of April. In company with 
Mr. Charles Baily I fished this water in 1891, from 
the 11th of February to the 6th of March. We 
worked hard and got but nineteen fish. My game 
book says, “ Frost, snow, gales, and low water nearly 
all the time ;” and doubtlessly with better weather 


our take would have been more than doubled. 
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In addition to the pools opposite the Dess 
reaches, there are two fine ones—the Clay Pool 
and the Whin Bush—common to this and the 
Kincardine bank Opposite: stiff wading from the 
Carlogie side, but “drawing-room” work from the 
other bank. 

Below Kincardine comes Borrowstone, also. be- 
longing to Mrs. Pickering, who usually personally 
fishes both these reaches in the autumn, but some- 
times lets them in the spring. This runs opposite 
Ballogie for some two miles and has the same 
pools, only they do not fish so well from this side ; 
it ends above Potarch Bridge, both sides of the 
Bridge Pool belonging to Ballogie. Continuing 
down on the left bank, Mr. Duncan Davidson's 
Sluie comes next; under a mile in length, it holds 
four fair casts, of which Strathsiven is the best. 

Returning up stream, as Carlogie ends, on the 
right bank Ballogie commences, both reaches be- 
longing to Mr. W. E. Nicol, the former let for 
some years past to Mr. J. C. Haslam, while 
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Mr. E. Drummond has held the latter for many 
years. Ballogie contains some three miles of most 
beautiful angling and scenery, in which there are a 
dozen good casts—the Three Gannets, Green Banks, 


and Potarch Bridge Pool being the best. 


BRIDGE OF POTARCH. 


As Sluie ends on the left bank, there follows 
the fine stretch of the Woodend water, with its 
house close on the river and at the top of the 
beat. It belongs to Sir Thomas Burnett of Crathes, 
and is always let, and extends down for some two 


miles until it joins Cairnton just above the Intake 
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of the Aberdeen Waterworks. This section has 
yielded many good fish, both in spring and autumn, 
but there is some deep and rough wading in most 
of the nine or ten pools in it—Moral, the Green 
Spout, Scobech, which are the best pools, all re- 
quiring high trousers and a long line. 

Returning once more up stream, as Ballogie 
ends on the right bank, there begins a property of 
the Crown, the Commonty, let Jointly to Mr. Farqu- 
harson, M.P., of Finzean, and Mr. W. E. Nicol, and 
usually sublet by them. It is over two miles in 
length, and has the same pools as Sluie and 
Woodend down to the top of Moral on the right 
bank, where begins that famous section of Blackhall 
belonging to Mr. Hay, a magnificent reach of five 
miles, extending to Banchory Bridge and having 
Opposite to it part of Woodend and the whole of 
Cairnton, Invercanny, Inchmarlo, and Kineskie. As 
Woodend comes to a finish, the Cairnton and Inver- 
canny section commences at the Intake. This is one 


of the very best bits of the Dee, for though not 
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much over a mile in extent, no waders are wanted, 
and the whole water is nearly a continuous succession 
of pools, of which there are no less than twenty-two, 
the Intake, Ferrach, Glister, Rock, Heid, Saut Fat 
and Cannie Pool perhaps being the best. This 
fine fishing, with its pretty riverside bungalow, has 
been held for many years by Mr. T. Turner Farley, 
and there is sport to be had from the opening 
day to the end of the season, while from this water 
came the heaviest fish of the river in 1899, a 
forty-one-pounder, which fell a victim to the rod of 
Lord Penrhyn. 

Mr. Duncan Davidson’s Inchmarlo comes next, 
a fine mile of water and seven good long pools, so 
that it is nearly all fishing, and no waders are 
wanted. The lower pool, called the Roe Spot, is 
the best on the beat, but only fishes well on the 
Inchmarlo part when the water is low. Unfortunately 
the march between this and the Kineskie water 
which follows comes in the very middle of the 


pool, and as in high water the lower part is the 
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best, the tenant of Inchmarlo can only reach the 
likeliest part of the pool by coming right to 
the march fence and fishing the longest line he 
can get out into the Kineskie water; and_ it 
would save unpleasantness if a post were put 
twenty-five yards above the march on the Inchmarlo 
side, and below which the angler there should not 
come. 

With regard to this pool, I never could quite 
make out from the natives what the real name is. 
I have called it Roe Spot because it is a spawning 
place for autumn fish, but some call it Rose Pot. 
Rose Spot, and the Roe’s Pot, so those who fish 
Kineskie can take their choice. The Whinnie Brae, 
the Bughts, Bahore, and Sandy Havens are the 
remaining pools on this short but pretty bit of 
water, which requires no wading, and from which | 
have had as many as five good fish in a February 
day ; while from Sandy Havens I managed to land 
a fish without a hook in it, for the fish coming 


short missed his mark, and in turning got the line 
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under his pectoral fin, and the hook catching in it, 
a loop was formed round the fin, which held just 
as tightly as any barb, Both Kineskie, which 
belongs to Sir Thomas Burnett, and Inchmarlo are 
let each season, and generally divided into spring 
and autumn lets. 

We have now arrived at Banchory Bridge, and 
let it not be forgotten that from Moral, Opposite 
Woodend, the Blackhall aieaidh Ths the angling 
of all the pools mentioned in the lower Woodend, 
the Cairnton, the Inchmarlo, and the Kineskie 
sections. If Mr. Hay is away during the spring, 
he at times lets some of the angling in this fine 
reach ; and, excepting in very low water, the anglers 
Opposite do not interfere with each other, for at that 
time of year the river is usually so big that the 
rods on each side have perforce to keep dhernadhves 
to themselves. 

Immediately below Banchory Bridge comes the 


short reach of Banchory Lodge, having Riverstone 


Opposite—just one long pool of a few hundred 
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yards. Next, on the left bank, comes Sir Thomas 
Burnett's Crathes water, which commences just 
“below Banchory station, and goes to about half a 
mile below Durris Bridge, a distance of five miles, 
in which there are many splendid casts, especially 
in the autumn, although I have had some fair days 
in the spring, and in April, 1884, I had five fish 
from the upper Crathes water, and in 1885 the 
score of Kineskie and upper Crathes to the end of 
July was a hundred and four salmon, thirty-four 
grilse, thirteen sea trout. 

On the right bank below Riverstone comes 
Invery, with some fine pools, running opposite 
Crathes. It goes down for nearly two miles to the 
tail of the Floating Bank, which does not mean 
that the bank is afloat, but that from. this bank it 
was the custom in days of the Dee rafts to float 
the felled timber. 

At the end of Invery comes Mr. Baird’ 
Upper Durris water, which begins at Birkenbad 


and goes down fully five miles, and is divided 
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into two beats, one ending a little below Crathes 
Bridge at the Green Bank, and the other running 
down to just above Park Bridge and Opposite 
the Park water of Mr. Penny, with the House 
Pool about half-way down the beat. Both beats 
are fine stretches of autumn fishing ; the Kirk Pot, 
Castleton, and the Park streams being splendid, 
and sure casts when the water is right. Park 
overlaps Durris on the left bank, and takes in the 
celebrated Keith Pool just below Park Bridge, from 
which I took in September, 1884, six heavy fish 
one day; while my host, Mr, E. Brydges Willyams, 
tied me on the upper water with other six of about 
the same weight. 

Just above Park Bridge on the right bank 
the Lower Durris section begins, and from here 
down to the tideway the autumn fishing is usually 
good. 

For the convenience of reference I have put 
down the various anglings of the Dee in the order 


in which they come from Mar to the tideway. 


THE 


Water of Dee (Duke of Fife), 
10 miles, 
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Both banks. 


The Mar Water (Duke of 
Fife), 7 miles, 


Braemar 
Upper Invercauld (Mr. A. H. 
Farquharson), 14 miles. 


Lower Invercauld, r+ miles. 


Both banks. 


Upper Invercauld, 2 miles, 


Lower Invercauld, 1 mile. 


Invercauld 

Balmoral and Ballochbuie 

(Her Majesty the Queen), 
6 miles. 


=. 


Bridge. 


Invercauld (let to Her 
Majesty the Queen), 7 miles. 


Balmoral 


Abergeldie (Mr. H. Mackay 
Gordon), 6 miles. 
(Let to Her Majesty.) 
Birkhall (Her Majesty the 
Queen), 2 miles. 


Glenmuick or  Pannanich 
(Sir Allan Mackenzie), 
3 miles. 
Ballater 


aad YdaAla 


Bridge. 
Inyercauld Water, that used 
to be let to the Inver- 
cauld Arms at Ballater, 
9 miles, 

Morven Water (Mr. J. M, 
Keiller), under a mile. 
Monaltrie (Mr. A. H. Far- 
quharson), 3 miles. 

Bridge. 
Monaltrie, 2 miles 


Glen Tana (Sir William 
Cunliffe Brooks), 3 miles. 


Pol Slache 

Glen Tana, 44 miles. 
Dinnet 
Waterside 


Cambus 0’ May (Mr, Ba relay 
Harvey), 3 miles, 


“a 
Tassac L 


Glen Tana, 4* miles. 


Bridge, 


Glen Tana (let to Mr. Sandi- 
son, Huntly Arms Hotel, 
Aboyne), 2 miles. 


Aboyne 


Wire footbridge. 

Aboyne Castle Water (the 
Marquis of Huntly). 

The Lorren. 


Suspension Bridge. 


M 


=Ballogie (Mr. W. E. Nicol), 
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Aboyne 

Huntly Lodge (Mr. J. R. 
Heaven), 3 miles. 

Quithel 


Suspension Bridge. 


Huntly Arms Hotel, 3 miles. 
Upper Dess (Major D. F. 
Davidson), 1 mile. 


Carlogie (Mr. W. E. Nicol), 
3 miles. 


Lower Dess (Major D. FF. 
Davidson), under a mile. 3 _ 
Kincardine (Mrs. Pickering), 


2 mi 


Borrowstone (Mrs. Picker- 
i ing), 24 miles, 
24 miles. i 


Potarch Bridge. 


Ballogie. 
Sluie (Mr. Duncan Dayid- 


Commonty (Crown property), son), 2 mile. 


2 miles, — = 
Woodend: (Sir Thomas Bur- 
nett), 2 miles, 


—_ eae ke 
Cairnton (Sir Thomas Bur- ) 
nett), 2 miles. 


Blackhall (Mr. James 1. 
Hay), 5 miles. 


—$——_ 


Inchmarlo (Mr. Duncan 
Dayidson), 1 mile. ~ 


aad Aas << 


Kineskie (Sir Thomas Bur- , 
nett), 1 mile. 


Sa 


Banchory 


Bridge. 
Riverstone, under a mile, 


Banchory Lodge, undera mile. 


Inverey (Mr. John W. 194 
Douglass), 2 miles. 


Crathes (Sir Thomas Bur- 
x nett), 5. miles. 


Birkenbad 
West Durris (Mr. H. R. 


Baird), 3 miles Durris Bridge. 


Park (Mr. James Penny) 


Durris, 3 miles. . 
. 3 miles, 


Park 


Bridge, 
x — | Keith Pool. 
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Ricnr Bank. 


Lerr Bank, 
Park Bridge. 
Lower Durris, 1} miles below Park Water, + mile. 


bridge. 


: . Sn = | Drum (Mrs. Irvine), 4 miles. 
Tilbouries (Sir Cosmo Duff Boat Pool, Cairnton and 
Gordon), 14 miles. Lawson Pools 


Altries (Mr. A. Kinloch), | 


Culter (Mr. Duff of Fetter- 


Maryculter (Sir Cosmo Duff esso), usually let. 


Gordon), 14 miles. 


Kingcausie (Mr. A, J. Fortes- ve) =p 7 f 
cue), 14 miles. a Kingcausie, 14 miles. 
—— o = 
nw 
Blair College, r mile. 0 Blair College. 
— m 
: UD an So aS 
Heathcote and Ardoe (Mr. 
A. M. Ogston), 24 miles, Murtle (Mr. W. Dunn), 


Banchory Devenick (Sir D. 


Stewart), 2 miles, partly Tnchgarth (Mr. W. R. Reid), 


———t 


2 mile. 
netted. £ 
Garthdee, 14 miles, partly 
netted. 
Tideway. Tideway. 


ABERDEEN 


| 
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Cuaprer V. 
THE DEVERON, 


With a drainage area of four hundred and seventy- 
two square miles, rises on the western boundaries of 
Aberdeenshire, and, flowing through the Cabrach 
district, it has a total run of some sixty miles, 
during which it receives many small tributaries 
before it falls into the North Sea at Banff, over 
a narrow bar of shallow gravel, which offers a 
perfect place for the use of the net and coble. 
There are bag nets on either side of the mouth as 
near as they may lawfully come; while some two 
miles up stream there used to be the Duke of 
Fife’s cruives, which from time immemorial have 
been the subject of endless disputes and litigation, 
but, happily to relate, on the 11th of February, 1808, 


they were pulled down, the lengthy negotiations 


| « te Vite the North Sew w 
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at last ending in their purchase by the upper 
proprietors. The removal of these cruives ought 
to be of the greatest benefit to the rive r, and as 


they are now gone for ever, it may be of interest 


“ WHAT THEY NOW ARE!” 


to show what they once were like and what they 
now are. 

The average take to the rod of the whole river 
varies according to the rain or drought of each 
season, and ranges from two hundred to five 


hundred fish, which latter number was reached in 
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1861. These figures, however, refer almost entirely 
to autumn fish, for so close did nets and cruives 
formerly work that it was quite a rare event for 
anyone to take a spring fish, and angling was not 
seriously prosecuted until the removal of the nets 
and opening of the cruives on the 26th of August. 

Since the destruction of these obstacles, the two 
springs and summers that have intervened have 
been so remarkably dry that as yet there has been 
no fair opportunity of seeing what difference will 
be made in the spring sport. The river opens on 
the 11th of lebruary, and has the usual close times, 
and unlike so many rivers on the West Coast, 
this opening date is rightly fixed, as it is an early 
river, and there are always clean fish at the very 
commencement of the season. It is also a river of 
big fish, for each season gives some of from thirty 
to nearly fifty pounds. May and June are the 
best months in the upper waters (always provided 
there is rain), and September and October on the 


lower reaches, for during the angling season the 
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autumn run of fish does not ascend further than ten 
miles above Huntly. Wading trousers are neces- 
sary on most of the beats. Flies are rarely dressed 
on irons that are over two inches in length, the local 
ones being chiefly made up of variations of mallard 
and brown turkey wing with orange and yellow 
mohair, reddish hackles and gold or silver tinsel ; 
most of the standard patterns will, however, be 
Just as useful. For the lower reaches a rod of 


ighteen feet will be wanted, though above Huntly 


a smaller one should be used. 

There are many fine beats on this river, and 
to describe each one minutely would perhaps be 
wearisome to my readers, so I have confined 
myself to speaking of a few of the best. 

On the left bank the chief anglings are those 
of Beldornie, Edinglassie, Huntly, Mayen, Nether- 
dale, Forglen, Carnoustie and Duff House. 

On the right bank are those of Cobairdy, 
Forglen, Armiddle, Dunlugas and Mountcoffer. 


The Beldornie Castle water is some ten miles 
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above Huntly, and this reach and all the other 
upper ones are famed for their trouting. The 
Castle water extends for some two miles on both 
banks, and then the left one has the angling right 
for a further mile and a half. In the whole 
distance there are twenty-four named pools, the 
choicest of which are Crackit Pot, Intake, Crombie 
and Hame Mill, May to October are the best 
months, and grilse may be met with any time when 
there is a spate during June, July and August. A 
sixteen-feet rod will cover the water, and at times 
wading stockings are an advantage. From twenty 
to forty fish may be looked for, depending on the 


rainfall. 


The Edinglassie or Glenmarkie water, situated 
some five miles above Huntly, extends to ‘three 
miles on the left bank, and while offering splendid 
trouting, yet yields in favourable seasons from 
twenty to forty salmon from the many pools on 
this water, which can mostly be fished by a fourteen- 


#7 
feet rod without waders. The best pools are the 
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Churchyard, Edinglassie Kale Pot, Wallakirk and 
the Blue Rock. 

The Ardmeallie water near Rothiemay extends 
for two miles on the right bank and about a mile 
and a half on the left. A rod of sixteen to 
seventeen feet will cover all the pools, of which 
there are nine. Prawn and gudgeon are sometimes 
used with success, and for the size of the river 
salmon run rather large. There are very few sea 
trout in the river, and one or two is all that can 
be expected. Since 1895 this reach, in common 
with all the others on the Deveron, has not done 
well; most of the anglers attribute this to the fact 
that in the winter of 1894-5 a portion of the Cruive 
Dyke was washed away and rebuilt in such a manner 
that it was almost impossible for a fish to pass it, 
the result being enormous takes by the netsmen 
below the dyke, and the consequent depletion of 
- the salmon stock, and had that dyke continued in 
the same state, the Deveron would soon have ceased 
to exist as a salmon river. Now that it has been 
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removed, there is but little doubt that the river will 
recover and again do well, though it must be some 


years before this can be accomplished. The signs, 


however, are encouraging, for greater precautions 


etn 


are now taken to preserve the fish breeding in the 
small waters above Huntly, and it only wants a 
slight lengthening of the weekly close time to make 
this an excellent river for spring and autumn fishing. 

The Mayen water is another good stretch which 
begins some few miles below Rothiemay, and goes 
down for nearly three and a half miles on the left 
bank, and nearly a mile on the opposite one. 

From the 15th of July to the rsth of August is 
the best grilse month; from the 15th of April _to 
the 15th of May is the best time for spring fish, 
and September and October for autumn salmon, 

When dealing with this river, it must not’ be 
forgotten that, owing to its being entirely dependent 
on rain, it is one of the most uncertain; but with 
plenty of that, sport is almost assured, though it 


runs down very quickly owing to the good drainage 
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system prevailing throughout its course. On. this 
section the removal of the cruive has already made 
a difference, and some spring fish have been killed in 
each season—a matter which hardly ever happened 
before its destruction. 

The Deveron is certainly, when in ply, a charm- 
ing river to fish, whether for salmon or trout, but 
chiefly so for those who can live for some months 
on its banks and be ever ready to take advantage 
of a rainfall; the angler who comes for just a 
short time should possess more than the average 
supply of patience and equanimity. On this section 
the fly is the only lure permitted. The Silver 
Grey, Lady Caroline, and one or two varieties of 
Glen Tana and Childers are all very good, 

The Craigston water, belonging to Colonel 
Pollard Urquhart, is near Turriff, and covers a mile 
of the right bank and about a quarter of a mile of 
the opposite one. August, September and October 
are the best months on this section. Wading 


trousers are necessary, and a rod of eighteen feet is 
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required to cover the water, Jock Scot, Lady 
Caroline and Glen Tana being the favourite flies, 
though at times the worm is used with success. 
The three best pools are Seatterby, Stony, and 
the Boat. 

The Forglen water, belonging to Sir Robert 
Abercromby, and opposite Turriff, is one of the best 
reaches on the river, as it extends to four and a half 
miles on the left bank and three and a half on the 
right. Wading trousers are necessary, and with 
these the water can be covered with a sixteen-feet 
rod. The fly is the only lure used, the favourites 
being the same as those mentioned above. The 
average take on this section is from ninety to a 
hundred fish of eleven pounds. In September, 1891, 
one rod had eight in a day, while the largest ever 
got on this water was forty-two and a half pounds, 
killed in October, 1877. There are fifteen good 
pools, of which the Embankment, Ponend, Morison’s, 
Lord Banff’s and Ashoyle are the best. 


The Dunlugas water, also belonging to Sir Robert 
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Abercromby, is two and a half miles in extent on 
the right bank. Wading trousers are necessary, 
the fly the only lure permitted, and the average 
take fifty to sixty fish from the seven pools, of 
which the Boghead and Bogbraes are the two best. 

The Mountblairey water of Colonel Morison is 
also-a fine stretch, and extends for between four 
and five miles on the left bank and for some six 
hundred yards on the right. June and July are 
best for grilse, and the latter part of the season for 
salmon. Wading trousers are necessary, and nothing 
but the fly is used. There are thirteen good pools, 
Wood of Shaws, Seatterby and Thieves’ Pot being 


the chief ones. 
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Cuarrer VI. 
THE DON 


Rises 1,640 feet above sea level in a peat moss 
in the high hills joining Ben Avon on the Aber- 
deenshire border. It drains five hundred square 
miles, and after a run of upwards of seventy miles 
falls into the. German Ocean a little more than 
two miles to the north of Dee mouth, in which 
short distance there are now twenty bag nets and 
thirteen stake nets at work, which is a very largve 
increase in the number that worked there in 
1850; and in my humble opinion no nets should 
be allowed to be fixed between the mouths of 
rivers running into the sea quite close to each 


other. 
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It is not very easy to deal with the Don as a 
salmon river, for there are so many conflicting 
interests that in discussing them it becomes impos- 
sible to please everybody. Its existing value as a 
salmon angling river is hardly worth mentioning 
at any point above about twenty miles from the 
sea At Monymusk, for instance, in the eleven 
miles of fine water that belong to the estate, up 
to the 17th of August in last season (1899) 
not a single fish had been caught! —Cruives, 
dykes, dams, and pollutions are rife in the lower 
reaches, and the manufactories abstract such large 
quantities of water from the river that, except in 
times of heavy floods, none goes over the dams, 
and the fish are hopelessly bottled up below. 
There is, however, no reason that the river should 
not be as famous for its salmon as it is for its trout. 
If the cruives of the Don could but be opened up 
and some limit placed on the quantity of water that 
a mill or factory might legally take from the river, 


then probably the spring angling would speedily 
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become worth having. These cruives of the 
Don are described in the Reports of the Fishery 
Board as the most destructive in Scotland, and 


as giving the owners a virtual monopoly of the 


There are dams at Kettock’s Mills, Persley, 
Stoneywood and Mugiemoss, and numerous paper 


mills and bleaching works, etc., empty their refuse 


“into the river. All these matters were mentioned 


and complained of by the Fishery Board as long 
ago as 1871, while the upper owners have addressed 
endless complaints to the Secretary of State, but 
all to no purpose, for these obstructions and pol- 
lutions. still exist. In 1888 the iver watchers 
commenced to catch the autumn salmon congregated 
below Mugiemoss dam and conveyed them to the 
river above it; and in 1889 nine hundred fish were 
so moved up stream. The intakes of the mill lades 
are, however, so poorly guarded by hecks that each 
season sees thousands of smolts killed by the mill 


wheels as they make their way to the sea. 
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On behalf of the cruive owners, of which there 
are several, it must not be overlooked that these 
cruives have existed for a very long period, and 
that up to about fifteen years ago they were a 


g, however, to 


sroperty of considerable value. Owi 
the obstructions on the river by the dykes of the 


factories and the la quantities of water abstracted 


by them for their various processes, and to the 
serious pollutions caused by their refuse, as well 
as by sewage, the cruive fishings have now greatly 
diminished in value; so much so, that during the 
last two seasons the whole take from the cruives 
and on the Nether Don nettings below has not 
exceeded two barrels a season—the barrel in this 
district being four hundred and sixteen pounds in 
weight, which probably represents less than one 
hundred fish in the two seasons! Compare this with 
the take on the Dee (but a few miles away) 
Fisheries of the Aberdeen Harbour Commissioners, 
which in 1896 amounted to over twenty thousand 
salmon and grilse, and even in the bad year of 
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1897 was nearly nine thousand. Statistics such 
as these show very clearly that there must be 
something radically wrong in the management of 
the Don. 

The long-threatened litigation has at last been 
initiated, and proceedings are being raised by 
proprietors of fishings on the river with a view 
of having the pollutions stopped, and such curtail- 
ment made of the water abstraction by the factories 
as will at all times allow enough water to pass 
over the dam dykes as to permit fish to ascend and 
descend whenever they like. The result of the 
Spey Distillery refuse prosecutions will doubtlessly 
have a bearing on this case, but the question of 
the water abstraction is ‘likely to be keenly con- 
tested, and probably some time will lapse before 
the matter is finally settled. The Don fishings run 
as follows—the mileages are only approximate, 


although not very much out. 


THE DON, 


Ricur or Souru Bank. 


Sir Charles Forbes, 


Glenkindie. 


Brux (the Hon. A. M, 
Forbes), 8 miles. Is 
sometimes let for autumn. 
Fine pools, but few fish. 


BaS ay} OL 


‘NOG YAN 
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Lerr or Norru Bayx. 


Sir Charles Forbes. Castle 
Newe extends from source 


for 15 or 16 miles on 
both sides. Retained in 
his own hands. Fish 


sometimes got in October. 
Good spawning ground. 


Glenbucket, 3 miles. Poor 
salmon fishing. Let to 


Mr. Percy Hargreaves, 


Glenkindie, 4 miles. Not 
many fish, Old Mill and 
Bridge Pools the best. 


Belongs to Captain A. H. 
Leith, 


Kildrummy, 8 miles. Belongs 
to and fished by proprietor, 
Colonel James Ogston. 
Roadside, Broombrae 
and Newton Pools are the 
best. 

Glenkindie and Brux op- 
posite. 
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Ricur or Sovrn Bank. 


Breda, 5 miles. Belongs to 
Mr. Neil McLean. 
Opposite to Braes o' Forbes. 


Haughton, 8 miles. Good 
fishing water, and fine 
pools. Miss Farquharson, 
proprietor. 

Opposite to Braes 0’ Forbes, 
Whitehaugh and Castle 
Forbes, 


Monymusk, 10 or 11 miles. 
Sir A. H. Grant. 


Kemnay, 7 or 8 miles. 
Sheep, Burnhewie, and 
Mill Pool the best. 


Divided into upper, middle 
and lower water. Mr. 
Gordon, of Manar, has the 
upper one. 

Mr. A. G. Burnett, owner. 


Bas 2y} OL 


‘NOG MAAN 


Lerr ok Noxru Bank. 


Braes o' Forbes, 8 miles. 
From Brig o' Mossat to 
Brig o° Alford. Good 
pool at Brig o’ Alford 
and at Littlewood. Lord 
Forbes, proprietor, Let 
to Mr. McLean. 

Breda and Haughton op- 
posite. 


Whitehaugh, 3 miles. Com- 
missioners of Woods and 
Forests, proprietors. 


Castle Forbes, from White- 
haugh to Fillyfoure. Good 
pools inthe Castle grounds, 
Boat and Castle Pools the 
best. Lord Forbes, pro- 
prietor. 


Tillyfoure. Good trouting. 
2 miles, Monymusk op- 
posite. I. R. Gregson, 


proprietor, 
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Ric or Sour Bax. | Lerr on Norru Baxk. 


Monymusk. 


Monymusk, 3 miles. Rain- 
stone and Castle Pools 


Reith TEM, a citi, aie best. Inproprietor’s hands, 


Earlof Kintore, proprietor. 
Opposite Inverurie Burgh. 


adgAla 


THE BUCKIE POOL, 


The best on Lord Kintore’s water.) 


Thainstone, 1! miles. Keith is) 

Hall opposite. ie} Fetternear, 4 miles, Fine 

Z pools. Brig and Mill 
Pools best. Kemnay op- 
i posite. C.S. Leslie, pro 
H prietor. 

Kintore. Fine pools. Earl Vv 
of Kintore. 
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Ricur ok Sourn Bank. 


Kinellar (belongs to Aber- 
deen University), 14 miles, 
Not much fishing. 


Kinaldie, 2 miles. Moderate 
fishing. Wester Fintray 
opposite. Mr. James 
Milne, owner. 

Caskieben, 2 miles, Fintray 
opposite. 

Beidliston, 1 mile. Mr. 
Philip, owner. Opposite 


Fintray. 


Pitmedden, 3 miles, Partly 
opposite Fintray and partly 
Parkhill. Mr. G. Thomp- 
son, owner. 


eaS ay} OL 


‘NOC YsaAIa 


Lerr ok Norru Bank, 


Keith Hall, 2 miles. 


Manar, 2} miles. Very good 


pools. H. Gordon, pro- 
prietor. Often let in 
autumn. Kemnay oppo- 
site, 


verurie Burgh, 2 miles. 
Fair angling; Polnar and 
Ardtannes _ best. Per- 
mission granted by Burgh 
Magistrates. 


Keith Hall, from Inverurie 
Burgh to Fintray House, 
about 10 miles, includes 
Balbithan, Ardtannes, and 
Wester Fintray, all pro- 
perties of the Earl of 
Kintore. Intersected for 
about half a mile by 
Thainstone water. Would 
be splendid fishing if there 
were plenty of fish. Thain- 
stone, Kintore Burgh and 
part of Kinaldie opposite. 


* 
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Ricur or Sourn Bank. 


Parkhill, from Pitmedden to 4 
Waterton, Mr. G. Thomp- © 
son, owner. > 

o 
wn 
o 
p 
v3) 
a 
z , < 

Waterton, about 2 miles, fe7] 
Opposite Grandholm, a 
Fair autumn fishing, but it vu 
does not command the fo) 
same pools as are on the =A 


Opposite bank owing to 
mills. Let to Mr. P. D, 
Malloch. 


Mugiemoss, 1 mile between 
Waterton and the Cruives. 
Let to Mr. P. D, Malloch. 


Lerr on Norrny Bank. 


Fintray House water lies 
between the end of the 
Keith Hall and beginning 
of Park Hill water, about 


7 miles, Many fine pools. 
House, Cathal and Mill 
pools the best. Lord 
Sempill, owner. Lord 
Playfair present tenant. 
Part of Kinaldie, Beid- 
liston, Caskieben,  Bal- 
bithan and Pitmedden 
Opposite. 


Parkhill lies between Fintray 
and Grandholm, about 5 


miles, Good autumn 
fishing. | Numerous fine 
pools. Pitmedden and 


Parkhill opposite, 


Grandholm, 4 miles. At 
times very good autumn 


fishing. Netted in netting 
season. Mr, W. R. Paton, 
owner, Let to Mr. P. D. 


Malloch, 
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Lerr on Noxru Bank. 


| 

Ricur or Sovrn Bank. Vv 

4 
A c Cruives of Don, Netted in 
Cruives of Don. a netting season, Good rod 

fishing in autumn. 

2 

» 

na 

< 
tm Nether Don, 1$ miles from 
v9) Seaton House to the sea. 
Nether Don. is) Good sea trout fishing, 
fo} Netted during netting 

Zz season. 


The lower reaches of the Don are still and 
deep and abound with pike; those anglings that 
are rented by Mr. P. D. Malloch, of Perth, are let 
to a limited number of rods, and some years ago 
ten of them got an average of, about seventy fish 
each in the two months after the nets came off. 
For many years past, however, the angling of 
the Don has fallen off so greatly that it has 
become difficult to gather accurate details of the 
numbers of fish caught. Fifteen years ago the 
Castle Newe water used to yield from twenty to 


thirty fish each season, and after the rod season 
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ended plenty of spawners could be seen in these 
upper waters. On Kildrummy water from seventy 
to one hundred fish used to be captured, but 
nowadays nothing approaching this number are got, 
and it is rare even to see a couple of spawners on 
the redds of Roughmyre and Kildrummy, where 
formerly a hundred couples could easily be counted. 

Of late years the whole of the spawning fish 
have been forced to pack into the Saugh and 
Benzie pools below Mugiemoss and Stoneywood 
dams—both famous poaching places. 

Wading trousers are wanted on many of the 
anglings. The local flies that kill on the Dee will 
kill here, though they should be dressed rather 
smaller: also nearly all the standard patterns will do 
quite as well, notably the silver bodies, Jock Scot and 
Gordon. The river opens on the 11th of February 
for rods and nets, closing for the latter on the 26th 
of Angust, and the former on the 31st of October. 
In addition to the fly, baits of all sorts are used, 
the natural minnow being the most successful. 
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Cuaprer VII. 


THE NORTH ESK, 


Wiru a drainage area of two hundred and eighty- 
eight square miles, rises from three streams in 
Invermark Forest, two of which, the Lee and 
the Eunich, form Loch Lee, and after flowing from 
it in a good-sized stream for about a mile, are 
joined by the Mark, and from thence the water is 
called the North Esk. - 

From this junction: just below the Manse of 
Loch Lee to the outfall into the German Ocean, a 
little to the north of Montrose, is a distance of 
thirty miles, in which the main stream is joined by 
many smaller ones, the chief of them being the 
Tarf, Turret, and Luther on the left bank; the 


Kenny, the West Water and Cruick on the right 


THE NORTH ESK 


one. For its size this river is the most prolific of 


all the Scotch streams, and Messrs. Johnston, the 


Montrose tacksmen, have had as many as two 


THE LOUP ON WEST WATER AT EDZELI 


thousand fish on the opening day in the few miles of 


- water between Mary Kirk and the sea, while in 1874 
the catch of the whole district was thirty thousand 


fish, though the usual averace 


will be about twenty 
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thousand, and, owing to the scarcity of grilse, the 
last three years have each been below this. 

In 1882 the river was first seriously visited by 
disease, when some ‘seven hundred fish were taken 
out and buried, and though since then this plague 
has greatly diminished, there is yet always a 
certain amount hanging about. In 1895, for 
instance, two hundred fish were removed from the 
river by the watchers, the bulk of which were 
spawned ones; while in 1896 about five hundred 
fish were dealt with in a like manner. 

There are three serious mill dams on the river, 
viz., those of Morphie or Kinnaber, Pert and 
Craigo; the two first-named :are easily passable 
by sa/monide, but in ‘the last-mentioned one the 
“goil” has been badly placed and badly made, 
and consequently but few fish pass up. About 
four years ago an alteration for the better was 
effected, and since then a few more fish have 
ascended, though not in the quantities they 


should do. 


tem, DYKE Axi 
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Craico Dam, Dyke ann Gort 
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It should be explained that the word “ goil, 
which is not to be found in any dictionary that I 
have consulted, means a stone pass from top to 
bottom, and is entirely distinct from a ladder, 

Mr. James Johnston, of Montrose, tells me he 
has a plan dated 1768 with the word “‘goil” in it, 
and that the term is well known in relation to fish 
passes, which makes its absence from all dictionaries 
the more remarkable. 

It is this obstruction, in combination with the 
close netting of the river below, that is the cause 
of there being no spring angling on the upper 
reaches. Of course, after a flood, a few keepers 
and_ local anglers take a cast here and there, but 
there are no crowds of gentlemen eager to come 
from long distances and pay big rents for the 
spring angling, as they do on_ better managed 
rivers. 1 estimate this, having regard to the high 
prices good spring angling commands, as a clear 
loss of some £2,000 a year to the upper pro- 


prietors, for there are fully more than ten miles of 
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good fishing water above Craigo which, if well 
stocked with spring fish, could be let with the 
angling right on both banks for £200 a mile for 
the first five months of the season; and as a 
matter of fact it would be easy to name many 
fishings which fetch a much higher rent. 

In 1877 and in 1881 the upper owners had a 
taste of the good times that may be in store for 
them, as in both these years Craigo dam was 
breached by heavy floods and masses of ice, and 
shortly afterwards the river became swarming with 
fish, and all the fisheries above the dam took from 
fifty to a hundred salmon with the rod, although 
as long as Craigo remained intact none of them 
yielded more than two. or three, or at the outside 
five spring fish, which was an absolute confirmation 
of the damage done by Craigo dam! 

This obstruction is the property of Miss Carnegy, 
of Craigo, and although it has been the subject of 
various lawsuits brought by the upper proprietors, 


it still remains a hindrance to the free run of the 


THE NORTH ESK. 
fish and a bar to the proper and_ fair development 
of the capabilities of this fine river. No improve- 
ment can be looked for until the Craigo goil js 


altered and made as good and efficient as that at 


Morphie dam, which may be regarded as a typical 


THE GAGE POOL AT THE MOUTH OF THE DEN OF MORPHIE, 


one of the best sort. Failing this, it is to be 
regretted that the upper owners do not club together 
and purchase the dam and make a gap in it, and 
probably any sum paid over and above a fair price 


would speedily be recouped by the benefits derived. 
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OF course Craigo dam could only be purchased by 
agreement with the owner or owners, but if they 
were willing to sell, then I do not think the owners 
below Craigo could raise any valid objections to 
the abolition of an unjust and injurious monopoly, 
which has already existed much too long, and to 
which it is high time an end was put. 

Each season the North Esk gives some very 
heavy fish both to the nets and the rods, the former 
as usual getting the largest, which range from 
thirty-five to fifty-five pounds. In November, 1889, 
a kelt was found dead in one of the upper pools 
which weighed fifty-eight pounds, and this was 
probably the heaviest fish ever got in the river, as 
if in condition it would have weighed close on 
seventy pounds, 

The North Esk is protected by a powerful staff 
of well-trained watchers, the chief form of poach- 
ing being stroke hauling or “sniggering,” for in 
times of low water the salmon gather thickly in 


the pools at and below Craigo dam, and then 
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though they will not rise to a fly, it is easy to sink 
a hook where they are thickest and strike home 
as soon as it touches a fish. Happily for some 
years past this practice has been on the decline, 
for the anglings have been let to good sportsmen, 
while the river watchers by their vigilance have to 
a great extent overcome this method of poaching 
by farm servants and others, 

The sea coasts of the North and South Esks, 
which fall into the sea but five miles apart, are 
very severely netted, as will be seen when it can 
be stated that in 1882 there were in this five miles 
no less than one hundred and twenty bag and 
stake nets, or twenty-four in every mile; in 1894 
these had been still further increased to one 
hundred and eighty, or thirty-six nets in every mile, 
or one in each fifty yards; but in 1899 these nets 
had decreased to one hundred and ten bag and 
fly nets and sixteen ware shot nets in the river, 
which latter are steadily worked in times of 
flood. The decrease in fixed nets has been caused 
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solely by scarcity of fish, and at the smallest sign 
of a good year coming they would all be put 
on again. Of course they are not put down 
exactly at every fifty yards, as these nets ‘are 
frequently ‘“outrigged,” which means that three or 
four or more nets are run out to sea one beyond 
the other. 

The following are the fishings of the North 
Esk from its source: Lord Dalhousie has twenty- 
one and a half miles on the right bank and some 
seventeen miles on the left one, which is divided 
between the shootings of Invermark, Ferneybank, 
Gannochy, Millden, The Retreat, and Edzell, each of 
which will yield in favourable seasons a few autumn 
fish, the best chances on the whole reach being 
at Big and Little Gannochy sad below the bridge, 
and at the Coble Pool above Edzell dam. Below 
this long length of water there comes on the left 
bank the Burn and Arnhall reach. This is followed 
by Dalladies, and then Stracathro joins on for a 


mile of both banks. 
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Below this on the left bank comes the Ino~ 
lismaldie section, belonging to Lord Kintore and 
let to Lord Digby, a mile and a half of ood 


water in which is the Dyke Stream, the Boat and 


Bridge Pools; following this comes about half a 


PHE BOAT POOL OF INGLISMALDIE. 


mile of Balmakewan, then Gallery and Pert has 
half a mile of this bank; Hatton and Kirkton- 
hill following, each with three-quarters of a mile. 
On the opposite or right bank is Mr. Lyall’s 


Gallery and Pert water, sublet to Lord Kintore 
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and relet with Inglismaldie, which stretch extends 
for about three and a half miles. At the end of 
Gallery, Craigo joins on and goes down for a mile 
and a half with Lord Kintore’s Canterland oppo- 
site for a mile, the tenant of Canterland usually 


»—the Kin- 


renting the opposite angling of Crai 
nairdy Pool, Peter's Stream and Pot, the Pantry, 
and Logie being the best casts; next comes 
Morphie with two miles of each bank, the Grange, 
Dyke, and Ponnage Pools, with the streams of 
Baillie Middleton and Whinney Brae, being the 
best catches. Kinnaber follows with three-quarters 
of a mile on both banks, the Laddie’s Hole, the 
Flat, and the Concrete_ Pool being good ones. 

Lord Kintore’s rod fishings are the best on the 
river, and in some seasons very good sport is to 
be had. The one just ended, that of 1899, has 
been the worst on record, for Morphie gave but 
fourteen salmon and sixty-three grilse ; Craigo and 
Canterland, nineteen salmon and sixteen  grilse ; 


while the angling of the whole of the rest of the 


THE Bc 
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river yielded but eighteen or twenty salmon and 
some fifty grilse! In addition there were some 
sixty or seventy sea trout taken on the whole of 
the fishings. 

In 1897, four rods fishing the Morphie and 
Kinnairdy water had in three days, from the 21st 
of October, twenty-four heavy fish, of which the 
largest of thirty-eight pounds fell to the rod of 
Mr. W. H. Jones. 

This river opens for rod and net on the 16th 
of February; the latter coming off on the 31st 
of August, and the former on the 3ist of October. 
If these seasons were fixed to end respectively on 
the 20th of August and the 20th of October, if the 
weekly close time were extended by an additional 
twelve hours, if the goil of Craigo dam were made 
perfectly right, and if the fall called the Loup on 


the Westwater at Edzell were made easily passable, 


then in a few years angling on this beautiful river 
would be eagerly sought for both in spring and 


autumn, while the extra stock of fish let into the 
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river by the lengthened close time and the fresh 
breeding grounds opened up above the Loup would 
speedily bring back to the netters the good times 
when they took their thirty thousand fish each 
season. 

The best flies are Silver Grey, Jock Scot, Red 
Rover for dark water, and Childers.  Bait-fishing 
is not prohibited, and minnows, prawns and worms 


will all kill. Wading trousers are necessary. 
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Cuarter VILL. 
THE SOUTH ESK, 


With a drainage area of two hundred and forty- 
five square miles, rises in the parish of Glen Doll, 
and is formed by two streams of nearly equal size, 
and each about seven miles in length. One of 
these, the Esk proper, rises below Cairn Bannoch 
in Forfarshire, near the border of Aberdeenshire, 
and flows through the Forest of Bachnagairn, which 
is now part of Glenmuick; the other stream, the 
White Water, rising behind Tom Buidhe, and 
passing through the deer lands of Glen Doll. 
Below the junction of these streams at Braedounie 
it receives the waters of Loch Brandy and Loch 
Wharrel, the burns of Kennet and Glenmarkie, and 
several other smaller affluents, but it is not until 


after it receives the Prosen water a little below 
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Cortachy, about twenty-two miles from the Cairn 
Bannoch source, that it becomes a fairly large 
river. From the junction with the Prosen (which, 
by the way, av times yields an autumn fish or two, 
though they are hardly worth eating) to Brechin is 
some fifteen miles, during which it receives the 
Noran water, and from that city to the tidal 
estuary, termed the Basin of Montrose, is about a 
further five miles, in which distance the Pow Burn 
is the chief tributary, while from the Basin to the 
open sea is another four miles; therefore, without 
following very closely every turn of the river, it 
can be roughly estimated that the South Esk has 
a total run of fifty miles. The chief rod fishing: is 
below Brechin, and as the sea is neared both sea 
trout and finnocks become plentiful. 

In 1870, when the late Mr. Frank Buckland 
visited Brechin, he reported this river to be the 
worst treated, but the best in Scotland, having 
regard to its size, for breeding purposes; for in 


those days the numerous dams on the river nearly 
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totally barred the ascent of fish to the upper 
spawning grounds, so that it was only in very high 
floods that they could pass up, while in periods of 
low water they were forced to congregate in the 


pool below Brechin dam, where they were poisoned 


BRIDGE OF DUN, ABOVE MONTROSE 


by the refuse of the manufactories. The Fishery 
Board of the district was, however, an active one, 


- and urged by the representations of the Court of 


Session, it ordered the manufacturers to form puri- 
fying tanks for their refuse. The Town Council 
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of Brechin established a farm for the purification 
of the city sewage, and the Fishery Board placed 
effective goils and ladders in the dams at Brechin 
Castle, East Mill and Kinnaird, up which fish 
were seen passing a few hours after they were 
opened. 

All nets were removed from the actual river by 
a mutual agreement between the Earl of Southesk 
and the other proprietors owning netting rights, 
though there is still a certain amount of netting 
done in one part of the wide estuary opposite Rossie 
Castle, near Montrose. The Earl of DeiTrencile at 
the same time agreed to forego his cruive right at 
Brechin, while as the river is now protected by a 
strong staff of watchers, it is perhaps one of ‘ine 
best managed in Scotland. Poaching is somewhat 
prevalent, chiefly by snatching, which is but too 
common both on this and the sister river, the 
North Esk. 

The result of the good management is shown 


in the steady increase of the rental of the North and 
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South Esk district from £1,536 in 1874 to £3,149 
in 1897. I think, however, this might be considerably 
augmented if the spring angling on both these rivers 
were made first-rate. As it is, the spring fishing 


of the Kinnaird water on the South Esk is not to 


KINNAIRD CASTLE, 


be despised, and is regularly let and eagerly taken 
up by anglers; but the spring fishing of the North 
Esk is not worth paying for. Some of the anglers 
who live on the banks take an occasional cast after 


a flood, and now and again they get a fish, but it 
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would not be worth while to go on purpose or to 
draw a cheque for the privilege. 

Now if the stock of spring fish in the South 
Esk were quadrupled and that of the North Esk 
multiplied several hundred times, there would be at 
least twenty to thirty miles of spring angling to 
put on the market, for really good rod-fishing is in 
ever-increasing demand, and has become more 
remunerative to fishery owners than the letting of 
their netting rights, as is amply proved by the 
Statistics of the Dee and the Tay. 

I am not advocating the entire removal of the 
nets from the mouth of the North Esk, and probably 
an extra twenty-four hours’ slap both for coast and 
river would amply suffice to bring about the necessary 
improvement. 

In 1891 the nets of the coast and the rivers of 
this district took no less than forty-two thousand 
fish, while the united yield of the two rivers to the 
rod was under nine hundred, or forty-six to one, and 


it must not be forgotten that the bulk of the rod 
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fish were taken after the removal of the nets on the 
Ist of September. 

Supposing that only twenty miles of quite new 
or greatly improved spring angling were forth- 
coming from the banks of the two rivers, and that 
each mile yielded an average of twenty fish a 
month—surely not an extravagant estimate—then 
the right of fishing both banks of each mile from 
the 15th of February to the 1st of September—five 
months—would easily let for £200 a mile. This 
would mean a capture of two thousand fish to the 
rods of the two rivers before the removal of the 
nets on the 1st of September, which would probably 
entail at first a loss of four or five thousand fish 
to the nets; but taking the average weight at ten 
pounds, and the average price at a shilling a 
pound, there would still remain a clear profit of 


000 a year derived from the angling rents. 


In addition, there is nearly the certainty that 
the first loss to the nets would be recouped a 


hundred-fold as soon as sufficient time had elapsed 
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to permit the fry of the increased numbers of 
breeding fish to return as grilse and salmon. 

The South Esk often yields heavy fish, and 
hardly a season goes by without net or rod report- 
ing the take of fish ranging from forty-five to fifty 
pounds in weight. As the fish have now no 
difficulty in ascending the dams in times of water 
plenty, it is hoped that the angling above Brechin 
will improve very much. 

From Brechin to Tanadice is some twelve miles 
by the river, in which distance there are about 
thirty-five pools, some of them very good, although 
in many cases they are too streamy to hold fish 
except when the water is very high. The anglings 
of this stretch are chiefly those of the estates of 
Finavon and Carieston. 

From Tanadice to Cortachy is about eight 
miles by river, but much of it is boulders and 
shallows, and therefore not very good for angling ; 
there are however, fine big pools at New Mill, 


Inshewan and Shielhill. 
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From Cortachy to Glen Clova is about fourteen 
miles, in which there are some fair pools for 
holding fish, especially between the Bridge of 
Ballgello and Rottal. Four miles above Clova the 
river divides, as already described, and from. this 
point upwards it becomes too small for salmon 
angling. 

It was only in 1898 that improved ladders were 
put on the dams below, and the two dry seasons 
that have followed have prevented fish from ascend- 
ing, but in any wet spring-times which may come 
in future there should be good angling on the 
Cortachy and Clova reaches from April onwards. 
Wading stockings are useful, and trousers on the 
lower reaches. 

The chief flies are the Doctors, Silver Bodies, 
the Member, Popham, Thunder and Lightning, Red 
Rover, Bull Dog, and Jock Scot. 

The river opens on the 16th of February for 
nets and rods; closes for the former on the gist of 


August, and for the latter on the gist of October. 
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Cuarrer IX. 
AE Eee Vviey 


Tits is an impetuous mountain stream draining 
thirty-eight square miles of hill country, rising in 
the small Loch of Mathair Etive in the Black 
Mount Forest, about a thousand feet above the 
sea, and two miles to the north of Kingshouse 
Inn, close by which it flows, to be shortly joined 
by its chief tributary, the Coupal, from which point 
to Dalness House it tumbles and rushes along 
a rocky bed through a wild, steep glen in the 
forest, and passes round the foot of the remark- 
able and well-known Buchaille Etive, with its stony 
sugar -loaf summit towering three thousand feet 
above. On reaching Dalness House it dashes over 
a sheer fall of fully twenty feet, an effectual bar to 


the further ascent of fish, as the expense of over- 
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coming such a formidable obstacle would never be 

repaid by the salmonizing of the waters above it. 
From Kingshouse to Dalness is eight miles, 

while from the falls to the salt water of Loch Etive 


is another four. The angling of the Fall Pool 


DALNESS HOUSE AND ETIVE RIVER, 


belongs entirely to Mrs. Stewart of Dalness, but at 
the end of this deep long pool Mr. Greaves of 
Glen Etive comes in. Both proprietors preserve 
strictly and give no leave to strangers. 


5 


It is somewhat remarkable that this little Loch 
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Etive, which eventually sends its waters to the 
Atlantic, is barely a mile from Loch Gaincamhach 
on Rannoch Moor, whose overflow reaches the 
German Ocean through the Tay, and therefore if 
the falls of the Tummel were opened up, the fish 
of the two coasts would very nearly meet. 

To fish this river to any good purpose, the 
angler must either be a guest at Dalness or Glen 
Etive, for it rises and falls with great rapidity and 
has to be taken exactly at the right moment. — It 
opens on the 11th of February, and has the same 
close times as others that open on that day, 
although as a matter of fact there are no fish until 
June and July. Having regard to the size of the 
stream, both salmon and sea trout are occasionally 
of heavy weights. No wading is required, while a 
fourteen-feet rod will do all the work, and any of 
the small standard patterns will kill— Jock Scot, 
Thunder and Lightning, and Blue Doctor for 
choice. Sea trout incline to a sombre-looking 


small fly with a black body, black hackle, narrow 
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silver twists and wings of the wing of the 
mallard. 

On several occasions I have sailed up to the 
river mouth from Kilmaronaig in hopes of finding 
it in order, but though there had been plenty of 
rain at our Starting-point on each of these occasions, 
the showers proved local ones and the Etive was 
dry, so therefore I cannot say I have ever wetted 
a line on it. On each of these trips we fished the 
brack water (in fact, salt was hardly to be tasted) 
at the mouth of the river, and though there were 
plenty of sea trout and a few grilse splashing, we 
never succeeded in getting more than a couple, and 
as they were offered many different flies and 
phantoms, we came to the conclusion that in this 
locality they would not lay hold as freely as they 
do in some similar places ; therefore anglers making 
trips to the head of Loch Etive from Taynuilt may 
be assured they will get but little, if indeed any, 


sport, 
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Cuartrer X. 
THE EUCHAR 


Drains some twenty-five square miles of hilly 
country, and is one more of those charming little 
rivers of the West Coast which issue from lochs, 
and have short rapid runs to the sea. Rising in 
Loch Scammadale, for the first three miles it hurries 
along by banks of heather, bog myrtle, rushes and 
bracken, when it tumbles over a fall of several feet, 
from which point it seems to run with increased 
speed alongside the high road from Oban to Culfail 
through a mile of rocky gorge, until it falls into the 
sea close to the picturesque little shooting box of 
Kilninver. 

Except in times of drought the falls are not 
a serious obstacle to the passage of fish ; they 


naturally hang about in the pool before making the 
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ascent, and in the old days many a large haul was 
made here by the net. There are very few brown 
trout, and those so small that they are not worth 
catching. 

The river opens on the 11th of February, with 
the usual close time, but no fish make their appear- 
ance until the beginning of June, when sea trout 
enter the river some time between the roth and the 
15th; about ten days later the salmon follow, and 
then at a like interval come the grilse. The whole 
of the angling goes with the Kilninver shootings, 
which belong to Lord Breadalbane, and have for 
many years been rented by Mr. W. R. Galbraith, 
who preserves it strictly. A fourteen-feet rod or 
a short, stout, single-handed one will do all the 
work; no waders are wanted, and the best flies 
are small Jock Scots and Doctors, while, if the 
worm is used, it is often taken freely. From twenty 
to thirty fish, averaging ten pounds, are got in the 
season. 


Loch Scammadale, a_ cold, dreary-looking loch 
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about two miles long by a half broad, is twelve 
miles from Oban and eight from the inn at Culfail. 

Kilninver Lodge has one boat gn it, and by a 
recent arrangement I believe the Culfail Inn has 
another. As far back as twenty-five years ago this 
loch had a reputation for its baskets of sea trout ; 
and incited by local stories of forty, fifty, and even 
a hundred having been caught in a day, and as at 
that time I had the small shootings of Ardconnel, 
near Oban, as soon as permission was kindly given 
I paid many visits to Loch Scammadale, always 
hoping to meet with one of these red-letter days, 
but ever returning disappointed, for in the whole of 
our trips fifteen sea trout to two rods was the best 
day, and frequently it was not more than three or 
four each. 

The gardener at Kilninver, who knows the loch 
well, told us the best flies for it were “claret and 
mallard,” “brown and mallard,’ and “green and 
teal.” We tried them, together with some fifty other 


patterns, with the result already described. 
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There is no doubt that the angling of both 
the Euchar and Loch Scammadale is ruined by the 
hard netting in Loch Feochan during the fishing 
season, and by poaching by scringers after it has 


ended.* 


* See) “Thee Nell?) sVols tla; Poaching,” Vol. III. ; “Im- 


provements,” Vol. IV, 
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Cuarrer XI. 
THE FINDHORN 


Rises in the deer forest of Coignafearn, in the 
Monaliadh Mountains, and after a course of from 
sixty to seventy miles, in which it drains three 
hundred and forty-six square miles of country, it 
runs into the Moray Firth at Findhorn. The chief 
tributaries are the Moy, flowing from the loch of 
the same name, and the Dorback, emptying Loch 
an Dorb. The best angling water is in the 
twenty miles lying between and commencing a little 
above the Bridge of Dulsie and ending at the top 
of the famous Sluie Pool, in which netting by boat 
and coble commences and is carried on with the 
greatest energy right down to the ever-shifting 
mouth of the Findhorn. 


As far as spring and summer sport is concerned, 
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this beautiful river js nearly a blank, for not only 
are the ascending fish caught in the river nets, but 
to the east of Findhorn mouth, in Burghead Bay, 
and to the west in Findhorn Bay, the whole coast 
bristles with stake and bag nets, which trap a very 
large quantity of fish, and naturally under such 
circumstances the owners of the twenty miles of 
good angling water which lies above Sluie are quite 
left out in the cold, for there can be no doubt 
that, if the river were even fairly well stocked, the 
angling would be valuable either for sport to the 
owners or for letting. In 1840 or thereabouts it 
Was not uncommon for anglers to get from five to 
ten fish in a day. Thirty years later, in 1870, it 
came to be thought quite good sport if during the 
whole netting season every two miles of water gave a 
fish to the rod! That state of affairs still continues, 
and it would now be impossible to kill as many fish 
in a whole season as were killed in a day in 1840. 

The Sluie Pool has from time immemorial been 
famed for its netting, and from it there came the 
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second largest haul of fish ever recorded.* In 
1648 the Earl of Moray wrote to his Countess 
that “in one night on the paol of Sluie alone 
thirteen thousand salmon were taken, and twenty-six 
scores at one draught.” About the year 1800 this 
pool gave up three hundred and sixty fish in one 
day, but in 1842 it was reported that the total 
yield of all the pools for the whole season had 
fallen below seven hundred. But what can be 
expected when in 1882, on the twenty-one miles of 
coast in the Findhorn district, there were one 
hundred and thirty-seven fixed nets, or one in 
every two hundred and seventy yards! Another 
example of that greedy and unscrupulous over- 
netting which, if not restricted, will eventually ruin 


alike our salmon fisheries and salmon angling: 


The Findhorn estuary also requires revising, and 
should be widened, and if the limits on this and on 


all other rivers were clearly marked by posts, a 


* See “Thurso,” Vol. I, for largest haul. 
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good deal of misconception would be avoided, for 
the existing definitions of many of the estuaries are 
very puzzling reading. 

Here is the description of the one belonging 
to the Findhorn. ‘A line drawn due North from 
the outermost of the two shipping piers of the 
Town of Findhorn as extends from High-water 
Mark outwards to two hundred yards below Low 
Water of Equinoctial Spring Tides; on the West a 
line parallel with and one and a half mile distant 


from the for ving described line, and also extend- 


ing outwards from High-water Mark to two hundred 
yards below Low Water of Equinoctial Spring Tides, 
and on the North a line of two hundred yards out 
from Low Water of Equinoctial Spring Tides, and 
connecting the outer ends of the two lines herein- 
before described.” 

Now, dear reader, if you want a puzzle to 
while away time on a non-fishing day, take pencil 
and paper and try and draw the Findhorn estuary. 


It will occupy you the best part of half an hour, 
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and it is no certainty then that you will have 
solved the problem correctly; therefore, how can 
uneducated fishermen be expected to work out such 
an intricate matter ? 

Though the Findhorn opens on February ith, 
the chief run of salmon is in April and May, grilse 
and sea trout follow at the end of June, the latter 
seldom passing above the Sluie Pool. Each season 
yields some heavy fish to the nets, but the average 
may be taken as twelve pounds for salmon, between 
three and four for grilse, and one pound for sea 
trout. 

Sluie Pool is ten miles from the sea, the 
intermediate water being netted by Messrs. Hogarth 
for the first six miles from the mouth; above that 
comes the Earl of Moray’s Darnaway Castle reach 
on both banks; next above on the right bank is 
Mrs. Ernald Smith's beautiful stretch of Relugas ; 
above that, and still on the right bank, is the 
Earl of Leven and Melville's Glenferness, with 


Mr. Alexander Brodie’s Lethen water opposite, and 
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in possession of both banks as Glenferness ends ; 
above this follows Earl Cawdor's stretch of the 
river for some miles on both banks, and, again, 


above this, on the right bank, come Corneybrough 


Clune and Dalmigavie, while on the left bank above 


ig 
the Cawdor water come Moy Hall, Tomatin, 
Kylachy, and Glenmazeran; but these upper reaches 
are not of much account, although in the spawning 
season the fish ascend to within a few miles of 
Coignafearn Lodge. The netting season ends on 
the 26th of August, and the rods cease on the 
toth of October, though for several years past it 
has been urged by some of the proprietors that 
it should be continued till the end of the month. 
Nearly all the standard flies will kill, but Jock Scot 
and Butcher are perhaps the favourites: waders are 
not wanted except in times of spate; the gaff can 
be used all the season, and while on some of the 
anglings bait-fishing is not allowed, it is permitted 


on others, the worm being the most deadly lure. 
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Cuarrer XII. 
THE KINGLASS. 


Tus clear-running little river, which rises some 
two thousand two hundred feet above sea level in 
the corrie at the foot of Ben Aighean and Ben 
Glass More—both of them high stony hills of the 
Black Mount belonging to Lord Breadalbane—flows 
entirely through lands that are under deer, and one 
of the forest lodges, prettily placed on the river 
bank, is curiously enough built on ground which 
was once the centre of a lake. -It is most strictly 
preserved and kept exclusively for the use of the 
owner and his guests. The upper part is always 
a rapid, tumbling stream, which wet weather quickly 
turns into a roaring mountain torrent. About a 
mile above the lodge there is a sheer fall of some 


twelve or fourteen feet, and from this to the sea, 


KINGLass aNp BLack Mount Forest L 
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a distance of seven miles, the river settles down 
into a somewhat smoother running water, in which 
there are fully twenty-five pools for salmon and 
sea trout, the best being those of the Rock, 
Maiden, Ford, Dog’s, and the Bridge at Inver- 
kinglass near the sea, where, about a hundred years 
ago, there was an iron smelting furnace and a 
large pine forest which by degrees was cut down to 
supply fuel. 

The river opens on the rith of February and 
has the usual close times. No fish ever appear 
until with the first flood after the middle of June, 
but from then until the end of September fish 
run freely whenever there is water, and as the 
spawning beds are good and ample, there is 
space for a large stock. The first run of sea 
trout average three pounds, and from ten to 
twenty of these fine fellows are at times taken in a 
day. Salmon do not run very heavy, their average 
being ten pounds, while none of over twenty have 


ever been caught. A light grilse rod or a stout 
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one-handed trout rod will easily cover the water, 
and the same patterns of salmon and sea trout flies 
that are best on the Awe are also good here; the 
worm is freely taken, but very seldom used; no 
waders are absolutely necessary, but when the river 
is right, knee boots are useful to an angler wishing 
to keep quite dryshod. 

The Kinglass is fifteen miles across country 
from Bridge of Orchy, and eleven from the Black 
Mount Lodge on Loch Tulla; from Taynuilt it is 
best reached by water, though there is a wild and 
rough tramp of five miles along the shores of Loch 
Etive, but so quickly does the river rise and fall 
that it is quite possible for it to be in ply in the 
morning and hardly worth casting in the afternoon. 
Many years ago, when the Black Mount was let to 
the late Lord Dudley—a very keen angler—he 
kindly gave me leave for a day on the Kinglass 
during a July that I was spending on the Awe. 
Patiently did I wait my Opportunity, and when at 


last a heavy thunderstorm came one evening, and 
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my ghillie reported next morning that the Awe was 
about a foot up, I at once started off to tramp up 
to the Kinglass in expectation of a real good day. 
On arriving at the mouth we found it dead low, 
the storm having missed the hills which it drained, 
so after taking a walk up the river in a very 
depressed state—for a tramp of some twenty miles 
all for nothing zs depressing—we hastened back for 
a late cast on the Awe. 

In reply to inquiries addressed to him by the 
Fishery Board in 1888, Lord Breadalbane very 
wisely advocates a shortening of the rod season, 
and suggests that for the rivers of these parts the 
roth of October would be a much more suitable 
closing date than the present 31st; he also unites 
with the other proprietors of the West Coast in 
complaints of the non-observance of the weekly 
close time, of the poaching by yachts, and of the 


“enormously increasing ” poaching by scringing. 
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Cuarrer XIII. 


THE LEVEN OF LOGH LEVEN 


FLows entirely through lands that are under deer, 
for, rising in the Sword Loch in Corrour Forest, it 
pushes its way through a flattish country of peat 
moss until, after a run of some twenty miles, it falls 
into the salt water of Loch Leven. For the first 
few miles of its course it is called the Blackwater, 
and whether in flood or in drought its appearance 
well warrants the name. Up to a certain point 
it forms the march between Corrour and Black 
Corries, until on passing the shepherd's house at 
Caimb, and rounding the base of stag-famed Ben- 
y-Vricht, it becomes the march with Mamore Forest, 
while from the start to nearly the finish it is also 
the boundary between Argyll and Inverness. 


About a mile from the sea there is an effectual 
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bar to the passage of fish in the shape of a sheer 
fall of twenty feet, and as above this there are 
three others of a similar character, it will easily be 
seen that the cost of laddering them would not 
yield benefits in proportion to the outlay. The last 
six miles of the Leven are very rapid, the fall being 
close on one thousand feet ! 

The fishable portion of the river is therefore 
confined to about a mile of water. It is purely a 
spate river, and in dry seasons no sport can be got, 
but when in fishing ply, it is a strong, rapid-running, 
sporting piece of water, on which a stout rod and 
sound tackle are wanted. No waders are required ; 
small standard flies are used except in a very heavy 
spate. In September and October the worm is 
occasionally fished and is fairly successful, while as 
the river gets low salmon are often taken with trout 
flies and trout rods. 

The best angling time is from the first flood in 
July to the middle of September; the net and rod 


seasons are the usual ones for rivers that open on 
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the 11th of February. The average take for the 
past eleven years has been thirty salmon and grilse, 
247 sea trout, 1806 brown trout, these latter not 
being got entirely in the river Leven, but partly in 
the lochs and burns forming its source, and are 
chiefly the little Highland ones. The river gives 
brown trout of three pounds and over each season, 
The sea trout are chiefly got in a tidal pool, and 
the finer the tackle and smaller the flies the better. 
Salmon average ten pounds, the top weight being 
one of thirty-five. Sea trout run from the usual 
herring size up to four and a half pounds, and every 
season there are a good many caught of from two 
to three pounds. 

Although so short, the Leven abounds in fine 
pools, of which there are seven above tide mark, 
the best of them being :— 

The Upper—one of the most certain, which 
requires a long line to fish it well; the tail is very 
rough water, in which a hooked fish must be care- 


fully and judiciously handled, 
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The pool Below the Bridge is a slower running 
one and is fished from both banks, and on the 
whole is the best on the river. 

The Flatt and the Corner are close together, 
the last named being a favourite grilse cast, while 
the former, a very good pool, wants a long line and 
has a lot of eddy in it. 

The Long Pool is a rough running one in 
which the fish lie close in to the side under the 
birch trees, and makes a pretty bit of angling. 

The Blasted Pool, even when in the best order, 
is a disappointing one considering its appearance ; 
it is easily fished and at times holds a good few 
sea trout. 

The Island Pool is altered a good deal with the 
floods of each winter, and of late years more so 
than usual, and fish lie in it less than formerly ; it 
is, however, always a good sea trout cast. 

In putting together these notes on this pretty 
river, which it must be mentioned is strictly pre- 


served, I have had the advantage of the eleven 
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years’ experience of Sir John Gilmour of Montrave - 
while to the good and -artistic photography of Lady 
Gilmour I am indebted for the illustrations. 

Like the other rivers of the West Coast, fish are 
not so plentiful as they were in 1870 to 1875, in 
which last named year my friend Mr. George Brewis 
got nine fish in one day, five on the next, and 


other three on the third day. 


Cnarrer XIV. 
THE NAIRN, 


Sometimes called ‘the Water of Alders, drains one 
hundred and_ twenty-two square miles, and rises 
between Loch Ness and the northern slopes of the 
Monaliadh Mountains, and after emptying Loch 
Duntlechaig with the connecting lochs, it falls into 
the sea at the pretty little town of Nairn. 

Prior to 1880 this was hardly worth calling a 
salmon river, for not very far from the mouth, at 
Nairn Mills, there was a weir which almost entirely 
barred the ascent of fish. In 1881 the upper 
proprietors formed a spirited combine and bought 
the mills, together with the weir, in which they 
promptly knocked a gap of twenty-five yards wide, 
the result being that before the close of that rod- 


fishing season three hundred fish were captured from 
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the waters above the weir that before the making of 
the gap had never yielded so much as a score. 

The removal of the weir opened up such a 
large extent of new Spawning ground, and let up 
such large quantities of spawning fish, that in a 
few years later the coast nets were reaping nearly 
all the benefit, and depriving the rods of anything 
like a proportionate improvement in the angling, 

As. a sop to the upper proprietors, the rod 
season was then extended from the 15th of October 
to the 31st, and though of course that gave the 
anglers more sport, the angling rents still remained 
unduly small as compared with those of the coast 
nettings. As usual these nets are far too numerous, 
and are moreover permitted to fish within four hundred 
yards of the Nairn mouth, which is much too close 
to allow a reasonable stock of fish to enter the river. 

From Findhorn mouth on the east and Fort 
George on the west the coast line of the Nairn 
district is about fifteen miles, in which distance 


there are no less than one hundred and fifty nets 
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at work. Their numbers should be reduced, and no 
nets should be worked within eight hundred yards 
of Nairn mouth, and either this should be done or 
the weekly close time should be lengthened by 
twenty-four hours. 

The Nairn is a fine angling river with many 
good pools and streams, which, if really well stocked 
with spring fish, would bring in a large sum for 
angling rents. There are always clean fish in the 
river on the opening day, the 11th of February, 
but the main take of salmon is in April. Sea 
trout run in June and grilse in July. It is said 
that in 1882 fully six thousand fish were got by 
Mr. Brodie’s nets, and the published returns of the 


whole of the nets are as follows :— 


1893 nets took about 4,760, rods took 175 


1894 cf i 4,250, ro 250 
1895 n m 9,000, on 204 
1896 ms Re 6,000, 7s 175 

24,010 894 
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so that in these four seasons the nets got twenty- 
eight fish for every one that the anglers took. 

Complaints have been made by the river watchers 
of the destruction of fry and smolts by the protected 
wild birds, but nothing has been done to lessen the 
evil. 

Salmon ascend the river as far up as Brin, which 
property has about three miles of the river on the 
left bank; the following two are owned by The 
Mackintosh, Mr. Smithson, of Failie, joining on 
below for a like distance, when The Mackintosh 
again comes in for a further two miles, and then 
the Raigemore water in the same ownership follows 
for a mile. Next comes the three miles of the 
Culloden water, followed by a mile of Mr. Hugh 
Rose’s Holme Rose section, below which is the five 
miles of Kilravock, belonging to Major Rose, the 
last two miles down to the sea belonging to Brodie 
of Brodie, part of it being free to the public for sea 
trout and whitling angling. 


Returning nearly to the top of the river on the 
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right bank, and working down to the sea, Mr. C. D. 
Stewart's Brin property has also some three miles of 
this side, below which comes a mile of Mr. Guthrie’s 
Flichity estate, which in turn is joined by Mr. W. D. 
Mackenzie's Farr section of two miles, in which is 
the Inverurie Burn, the best spawning tributary of 
the Nairn. As Farr ends, Mr. Smithson, of Failie, 
comes in for about five hundred yards, and then The 
Mackintosh follows for the next four miles ; then the 
Cantray Water of Major Davidson, let to Mr. S. 
G. Holland with the house and shootings, extends 
down for five miles until it meets the portion of the 
Holme Rose water on this bank. After that the 
Earl of Cawdor comes in with four miles, followed 
by a mile of the Geddes reach of Mr. S. M. Walker, 
and then Brodie of Brodie has the remainder of 
this bank to the sea. 

August, September and October are the best 
angling months. Salmon average about ten pounds 
and grilse five. Sea trout run from the 15th of June, 


and average over a pound, very small Jock Scot 
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and Zulu being the best flies; for salmon the silver 
bodied flies, Brown Dog and Jock Scot, are the 
favourites. Bait-fishing is practised now and then, 
the worm being the most killing lure. Wading 
stockings are useful, and trousers are seldom wanted. 

The best take by any one rod in 1899 was that 
of Lord George Campbell, who on the Kilravock 
and Kildrumie water took four fish one day, the 


heaviest being twenty-four pounds. 


Craprer XV. 
Iss INS II. 


A suorr but pretty little salmon river in miniature 
flowing out of Loch Nell some four miles to the 
south of Oban, which, after a run of about half 
that distance, falls into salt water at the very head 
of Loch Feochan. When it is in good order, there 
are a succession of streams and pools which, if on 
a ten times larger scale, would make a_ perfect 
salmon river. 

Loch Nell is a pretty oblong sheet of water 
more than a mile in length, and about a_ half 
broad. At its head it receives the waters of the 
Loanan, up which, in autumn, salmon, grilse and 
sea trout all make their way to spawn. The beds 


are excellent, and twenty years ago I have often 
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seen fish on those lying a short distance above the 
loch. 

The brown trout of loch and river are neither 
large or plentiful, but five-and-twenty years ago 
there were always a certain number of salmon 
and sea trout in the loch. At that period I often 
fished both loch and river Nell, and could generally 
get, in the former, from ten to thirty sea trout, and 
at times a grilse. Twenty-seven sea trout was my 
best day—a salmon I never hooked; but three grilse 
of about six pounds each were captivated by the 
attractions of the old-fashioned “green and teal.” 
If the river was in order, a grilse or two, or 
perhaps a salmon, was nearly a certainty, and I 
saw the cobbler who lived close to the old stone 
single-arch bridge fetch a twenty-pound fish out of 
the Bridge Pool with a little fiery brown sea trout fly. 

Nowadays these sort of takes would be regarded 
as wonderful, and those who fish the loch or the 
river seldom do it twice, for the sport is poor in 


the extreme. The pretty little fishery is abused and 
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called “dour,” but it is the nets and cobles close 
to Nell mouth, and the nets further down Loch 
Feochan and the Oban scringers, that should be 
blamed for its fishless state. From the time the 
legitimate nets come off, the last-mentioned pests 
poach these parts very hard. Close time makes no 
difference to the Oban fishmongers, who expose 
salmonide for sale for two months after the local 
nets have ceased to work, and were it not for the 
opportunity and inducement thus offered to the 
poachers by these pious tradesmen, who all go to 
Kirk twice every Sabbath, the scringing fraternity 
would not be nearly so active or so flourishing. 
Shortly before the Nell falls into the sea it 
is joined by the Feochan, up which run sea 
trout and an occasional grilse, and in this stream 
there is also good spawning ground. The fishing 
of this, with the right of a boat on Loch Nell, and 
the fishing of the Nell between the bridge on the 
high road to Melfort and the sea, all go with Glen- 


feochan House and shootings. Above the bridge 
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the Manse of Kilmore has about a quarter of a 
mile of the river, the remainder belonging to the 
Loch Nell shootings, which also have a boat on 
the loch. 

Seeing how close this fishery is to the tourist 
paradise of Oban, and what high prices are freely 
paid for angling of any sort, it is remarkable that 
none of the hotel keepers there have tried to rent 
Loch: Nell and the river, which, I believe, might 
easily be arranged ; and then, by renting the nets at 
the head of Loch Feochan and working them at 
first only long enough to pay actual expenses, they 
would at once, by these means, send a plentiful 
supply of fish to the loch and the river. That 
accomplished, and as soon as it was known there 
was a good chance of catching a dozen or more sea 
trout or a grilse or two, the tourist anglers would 
be fighting for the chance of paying a pound a day 
for a man and boat on the loch! The loch would 
take two boats, the river one rod; the three rods 


would bring in a clear fourteen pounds a week, 
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after the lessees had paid the wages of two boat- 
men and a ghillie, and this would continue from the 
middle of June to the end of October; so that, after 
deducting Sundays, there would be twenty weeks 
of fishing, yielding two hundred and eighty pounds 
clear profit, to which would be added the profit 
made by the stay of the three rods in the hotel. 
From this would have to be deducted the rent of 
the net at the head of Loch Feochan, plus the 
price paid for the angling, but the combined cost of 
both would probably be easily covered by a hundred 
pounds. 

Only let anglers be certain that they are casting 
over plenty of fish, and in spite of all climatic 
conditions being against them, and in the face of 
the repeated failures of those who have been 
previously fishing, then nothing will deter a fresh 
hand from taking his chance in the hope that the 
luck that has been wanting for others will yet be 
his. If such an arrangement were extended also to 
the nets working at the entrance of Loch Feochan, 
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then the river Euchar and Loch Scammadale would 
share in the benefits, and there is but little doubt 
that both the proprietor and the tenant of Kilninver 
would support the scheme, and any sum they con- 
tributed would easily be recouped by letting the 


angling or by greatly increased sport. 
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CuarTer XVI. 
THE ORGCHY 


Rises in the Black Mount Forest, and after a run 
of ten miles, in which it receives the waters of 
several large burns, it expands into Loch Tulla, 
some two and a half miles in length, and rather 
over a half in width, and covering an area of six 
hundred and ninety-seven acres. The river has the ~ 
peculiarity of flowing from nearly the middle of the 
south-west side of the loch, and from this point it 
has a further run of fifteen miles, until it loses itself 
in the waters of Loch Awe at Kilchurn Castle. 
The angling begins where the river leaves the 
loch, and extends downwards for some ten miles. 
Nearly half way between Loch Tulla and Loch 
Awe there is a heavy fall which separates the 


river into upper and lower sections, and the 
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former is again divided into two fisheries—the top- 
most being the Black Mount water, extending from 
Loch Tulla to the Bridge of Orchy, which Lord 
Breadalbane preserves strictly and keeps exclusively 


for the use of his pretty Forest Lodge on the 


THE LOWER ORCHY, DALMALLY IN DISTANCE, 


northern shore of Loch Tulla, and on this section 
are the Island and Elbow Pools perhaps two of 
the best on the river. The lower beat from the 
bridge to the top of the falls goes with the Inveroran 


Hotel. 
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Below the falls, the angling of the right bank 
goes with the Dalmally shootings, while the Dal- 
mally Hotel has the privilege on the opposite side. 
In April, May and June nearly the whole of the 
fish remain’ in the pools below the falls, and as 
Many as a dozen in a day have been taken, 
although not of late years. 

There is but little to tempt fish to stay in the 
lower four or five miles of the river, for it is chiefly 
shallow, fast-running water; but I do not think 
there would be much difficulty or any great expense 
incurred in making artificial pools by dams, in which 
fish coming into the river in a rapidly falling water 
would be glad to halt until a fresh rain came, the 
meanwhile giving anglers a chance of catching 
them. 

The Falls of Orchy are fully twenty feet high, 
with almost a sheer drop, which for many years 
barred further ascent ; as soon, however, as ladder- 
making was discovered, a most efficient one was 


made in the rock of the right bank, up which, 
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in suitable water, fish now pass with ease to the 
upper reaches and Loch Tulla. I have not been 
able to find out what effect this had on the angling 
below the falls and on the general welfare of the 
river, but if the results could be definitely ascer- 
tained, they should be a guide to other proprietors 
who own fishings on rivers flowing from lochs above 
falls that are not yet opened up. 

Until the falls are reached the river passes 
through rocky gorges and many pretty pools, which 
become stocked with the first flood after the 
middle of June, and on this part, from that time 
on, whenever there is water there should be nearly 
a certainty of sport. Some seasons past, one rod, 
fishing the Inveroran Hotel water, had fifteen July 
fish in eight days; another had five in one day of 
twelve pounds average, while in 1882 three rods got 
seventy-two fish in July, of which forty-nine came 
from the hotel water, and the balance from Lord 
Breadalbane’s section. Of late years no takes of 


this description are reported, and I fear, unless 
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some alterations are made in the Fishery Laws, that 
future takes must become even smaller than they 
are at present. The season opens on the 11th 
of February ; nets come off the 26th of August, 


and rods on the 31st of October. With regard 


LOCH TULLA AND BLACK MOUNT LODGE 


to this last date, that is the only one to be 
arrived at from a study of the Close Time List, 
published by the Fishery Board, in which no 
mention is made of the Orchy, and therefore the 


close times that govern the Awe, through which 
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all the Orchy fish pass, must be accepted as 
applying to that river also. I believe, however, I 
am correct in saying that Lord Breadalbane insists 
on angling being discontinued on the oth of 
October, which is a very wise proceeding, and as 
he is monarch of all he surveys in those parts, he 
would be doing the river a further good turn if he 
likewise postponed the commencement of all angling 
operations until the 15th of March. There are 
seldom fresh-run fish before that date, but never- 
theless the water is fished and many a kelt hooked 
—perhaps to be gaffed and thrown back, perhaps 
to die of the fatigue of the fight, or perhaps to find 
its way to the kettle. 

In or about 1830 pike were unfortunately 
placed in Loch Tulla, whence they have de- 
scended the Orchy into Loch Awe, and _ by 
degrees have become such a nuisance as at one 
time to seriously threaten the very existence of 
salmon and trout. Then both the keepers of Lord 


Breadalbane and those of that excellent institution, 
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the Loch Awe Improvement Association, began to 
wage war on them in every possible way; but 
though the crusade made a considerable reduction 
in their numbers, there they still are, and there they 
will remain. As showing how numerous they 
became and how fast they spread, I may mention 
that in 1857, less than thirty years after being 
placed in Loch Tulla, I was staying at Ederline 
House, quite at the south end of Loch Awe, fully 


thirty miles from Loch Tulla, and on one April 


day, which was too boisterous for the boat on the 
big loch, we caught, by live baiting, in Loch 
Ederline—a small loch joining Loch Awe—no less 
than nineteen pike in a few hours, the largest 
twenty-two pounds and the smallest six. 

Later on, in 1864, I took with a spoon bait in 
one October day eleven others out of the bay by the 
side of Kilchurn Castle. This lot of fish, of which 
the heaviest was seventeen pounds, all fought 
with far greater gameness than the ordinary pike 
of English waters, some of them running out with 
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one dash from thirty to forty yards of line and 
then springing several times high out of water. 

The Bridge of Orchy Station is now but three 
miles distant from the Inyveroran Hotel, which, in 
addition to the river angling, also has the privilege 
of fishing on Loch Tulla, where salmon are occa- 
sionally got, and where before the pike came trout 
used to be plentiful, large, and of excellent quality. 
The best months for this hotel are from the middle 
of June to the end of the season, while here, as at 
Dalmally Hotel, angling is restricted to the fly only. 
On this last-named water the best time is from the 
beginning of April to the middle of June, and then 
from September to the 1oth of October. All the 
flies that are good in the Awe are also killers here, 
and almost all of the small standard patterns can be 
used. No waders are wanted, and a rod of sixteen 
feet will cover the water. 

Immediately below the Fall Pool in a short 
distance come the four next best pools, viz., the Big 


Stone, Tail of All, General’s Rock, and Yellow Flag. 
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Sea trout are very rarely met with, and are 
certainly not plentiful enough to angle for. 

Many years ago a curious way of catching fish 
used to be practised at Catnish, near the falls, 
where a rock obstructs the current almost from side 
to side. During spates a basket was fixed across 
the water rushing through the narrows thus formed, 
into which fish fell back when trying to leap the 
fall. This was once a common way of catching 
fish all over Scotland, and was used in most places 
where the natural fall of the water permitted; and 
tradition has it that before the making of the 
Caledonian Canal changed the level of the Achna- 
carry waters, near the house there was a_ basket 
of this sort, into which when the salmon fell it 
also rang a bell in the kitchen to let the cook 


know. 
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Cuarter XVII. 
THE SPEY 


Rises in Loch Spey in Inverness-shire, but a 
short distance from the hills whose western slopes 
discharge their waters into the Atlantic. With a 
drainage area of a thousand and ninety-seven 
square miles, it is the largest but one of the Scotch 
rivers, and, after a run of about a hundred miles, 
falls into the North Sea at Garmouth. From 
its source in Loch Spey it flows for nearly 
forty miles through Inverness-shire Highlands, 
gathering volume from many a small tributary, until 
some eight miles below Kingussie it expands into 
Loch Insh, that beautiful sheet of water some two 
miles in length, by the side of which the Highland 


Railway runs to Inverness, offering to the sports 
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man an ideal panorama of hills, valleys, woods, and 
waters rarely viewed from the window of a railway 
carriage. There are stags on the hills, grouse on 
the moors, salmon and trout in the loch, roe and 
pheasants in the covers, partridges in the fields, and 
duck and snipe in plenty in the marshy, reedy shores 
of Loch Insh. Here, though salmon and trout are in 
plenty, yet they are “dour” in the extreme, and it 
is a rare event to hear of a capture of either by 
rod. The fishing rights go with the shootings of 
Dunachton (at present held by Sir John Austin), 
and with Invereshie, each of the tenants at times 
putting a net into the loch as the only way of 
getting salmon or trout for the table. Of recent 
years, however, these properties have foregone the 
exercise of their netting right in accord with an 
agreement made with the lower proprietors. 

From Loch Insh to the sea is about sixty 
miles, and a little below Grantown the Spey leaves 
Inverness-shire to form the march between the 


counties of Banff, and Elgin or Morayshire; and 
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here I must say it is a silly and confusing arrange- 
ment for one little county to have two names, for 
fancy the confusion that would arise if all followed 


the same plan! 


A DEEP WADE ON THE CASTLE GRANT WATER, 


The Spey angling commences about the top 
of Lady Seafield’s Castle Grant water. Between 
Grantown and Loch Insh there are very few pools 


or catches, and though above Loch Insh a certain 


number of autumn fish are got in the main river, 
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and in the Feshie and the Tromie, the angling 
is not worth serious discussion. 
The chief proprietors between Grantown and 


Fochabers are the Countess of Seafield, Sir G 


WITH A SUCCESSFUL RESULT. 


Macpherson Grant of Ballindalloch, Mr. J. W. H. 


Grant of Carron and Wester Elchies, Mr. If IRS 
Findlay of Aberlour, Mrs. Kinloch Grant of Arndilly, 
and the Duke of Richmond. To his Grace belongs 


the last nine miles of both banks, from the Chain 
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Bridge at Orton to the sea, and all anglers have 
heard of the wonderful numbers of fish netted in 
this reach up to the 26th of August, and of the 
splendid takes to the rod made on it in the autumn 
after the nets come off. 

Up to 1851 this netting was let to Messrs. 
Hogarth, of Aberdeen, but in that year the Duke 
wisely took it into his own hands and volun- 
tarily ceased to net on the 26th of August, instead 
of going on till the 14th of September, which was 
then the legally fixed time for nets and rods to 
come off; it was not until 1862 that the law was 
altered, and the netting season curtailed to the 
26th of August, while the rod season was extended 
to the 15th of October, at which it has since 
remained. 

The Duke permits no fixed nets nearer Spey 
mouth than Bear Head, three and a half miles to 
the west, and Port Gordon, two and a half miles 
to the east; the intervening six miles being 


fished by net and coble. Fortunately for himself, 
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the Duke owns all this foreshore and can do as 
he thinks best, and a comparison of the extensive 
boundaries fixed by his Grace, with the scanty ones 
of four hundred yards on either side fixed for many 
other rivers as the limit of bag nets, should open 
the eyes of our law makers as to the wisdom of the 
policy pursued. 

The sea coast line of the Spey district extends 
for about thirty miles from Lossie to Portsoy; the 
bulk of the foreshore belonging to Lady Seafield 
and the Duke of Richmond, which perhaps accounts 
for the comparatively few fixed nets on_ it, only 
about eighty being worked. As is the case with 
almost all the other rivers, there are no statistics 
furnished by the Fishery Board Reports of the 
numbers of salmon netted on the coast and in the 
river. 

In the 1882 Report there is a letter from 
Mr. Hogarth, a son of the one who used to rent 
the Spey nettings, in which he draws attention to 
the great decrease in the number of sea trout. In 
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1835 the take amounted to seventy thousand 
pounds, and from that date it fell off year by year 
until, in 1850—Messrs. Hogarth’s last season—it 
was only eight thousand pounds. 

“Things are just the same on the Findhorn,” 
says Mr. H., for the firm also had the fishings on 
that river. ‘It is a curious idea of mine, but I 
think if we could kill more trout by using a smaller 
mesh during the months of June and July, we 
should increase the number of trout in the river. 
I think they eat each other up!” 

With all respect to Mr. Hogarth, I cannot help 
thinking that it was his nets that eat up the big 
sea trout, and that having exterminated them, he 
would also have liked to have treated the finnocks 
in the same way ; anyhow, Mr. Hogarth does not 
bring one particle of evidence to substantiate his 
“thought” as to the supposed cannibalism on the 
part of the sea trout. 

About seven years ago the Duke of Richmond 


started at Fochabers one of the largest and_best- 
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managed hatcheries. In November and December, 
1895, no less than five hundred and seventy 
thousand ova were placed in the boxes, nearly 
the whole of which hatched out and were turned 
into the river in the following May, and there can be 
no doubt whatever that this hatchery does a great 
deal towards keeping up the stock of the river. The 
latest move in this direction, one which should be 
closely watched by other hatcheries, is an experiment 
of keeping the fry until they are a year old, and at 
Fochabers upwards of 100,000 are now being dealt 
with in this manner; and although it has entailed 
the additional expense of making fresh ponds, &c., 
and also a large extra amount of food has to be 
provided, there can, however, be little doubt that 
the experiment will pay right well, for no one can 
fail to recognize the enormously increased chance 
of coming to maturity that will thus be given the 
one-year-olds when placed in the river, as against 
the chance offered to fry turned out when only a 


few months old. 
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The Spey is likewise efficiently protected by a 
staff of close on fifty bailiffs, who duly caution 
anglers against taking smolts and par, and clearly 
explain the difference between them and trout. 
Youthful offenders usually escape with a caution, 
and since this stricter and better method of watch- 
ing has been in vogue, trout anglers have done 
their best to avoid catching smolts and fry, and 
in nearly all cases have shown the contents of 
their baskets without being asked. Nevertheless 
smolts have been known to find their Way into 
the angler's pockets, while his trout were dropped 
into his basket. 

There are always clean fish on the 11th of 
February, the Opening day, and fish have been 
known to spawn in the Fiddich as early as the 
26th of September, and on the 3rd of October in 
the main stream; the chief run, however, of salmon 
and grilse is in May, June, July and August. 
From the end of November to the end of April, 


and even later, kelts drop back to the sea, and 
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very plentiful they are on all the reaches, from 
Carron down. 

In 1892 two of us had in a few weeks—at the 
end of March and beginning of April—one hundred 
and seventeen from the Wester Elchies water, all of 
which were returned uninjured. Whether the kelts 
met with the same care on other reaches is doubtful, 
and it would probably be a good thing for them if 
the gaff was prohibited till the rst of May. 

For many years past there has been a certain 
amount of disease on the Spey, chiefly amongst 
the kelts and fish about to spawn ; but the fungus 
of the disease is not fatal unless it enters the gills, 
and many fish may be marked by it on the body 
and yet survive. The Spey bailiffs are instructed 
to count all the genuine spawning beds—which 
would not include the preliminary scratches often 
made by a pair of spawners—in their individual 
districts, and the following interesting returns have 
been collected in the last ten years. 


From 1889 to 1898 there were counted 48,012 
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beds, or an average of 4,801 cocks and 4,801 hens 
each season. In 1894 there were 7,214 beds, and 
in 1890 only 2,768, or a difference of 4,446 pairs 
of fish; heavy spates, and severe frosts, followed by 
thaws, bringing down masses of ice, account for these 
discrepancies, but the average stock, if the counting 
is nearly right, is clearly a good one. In the matter 
of breeding the Spey tributaries play an all-important 
part, for in their waters is most of the spawning 
done. 

On the right bank are the Truim, Tromie, 
Feshie, Nethy, Avon (with a fifty-mile course and 
two large tributaries), the Livet and the Conglas, 
the Aberlour Burn and the Fiddich ; while on the 
left bank are the Dulnan—once the happy hunting 
ground of the Speyside poacher—and the Burn of 
Tulchan. Late in the season fish may be caught 
in all these pretty little miniature rivers, and | 
remember a Feshie spate which yielded one 
September day six or seven fish to a guest of the 


late Sir Charles Mordaunt. 
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On the Tromie fish appeared with the first June 
flood, and in September I have frequently seen 
them close up to Gaick Forest, but they were not 
fished for, as they were getting black, and there 
was so much work for rifles and guns to see to 
that the fish escaped all attention. With the first 
August flood the big trout quit Loch Insh and 
make for the Truim, Tromie, and Feshie in search 
of spawning ground, and at such times these big 
fat fellows, which have been quite uncatchable in 
the loch, fall easy victims to a small Blue Phantom, 

On the 1st and 2nd of October, 1890—two of 
the wettest days I ever saw—the late Colonel 
Hargreaves and I took, fishing only an hour or two 
each day, eleven of these Loch Insh fish which 
weighed forty-four pounds ; six and three-quarters and 
six and a quarter the weights of the two heaviest. 

The Superintendent of the Spey district in his 
1891 Report makes mention of a matter in which 
I venture to differ with him. Says he, ‘ The little 


blackbird with a white breast, locally known in this 
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district as ‘Water Jock,’ should be shot down at 
all seasons, as he is looked upon with good cause 
as an ova eater.” There is no doubt the water 
ouzel does eat some useless ova as it is carried 
down stream, but not much, and certainly it does 
not live entirely on salmon roe by harrying the 
bed of the fish. Its chief food is the water shrimp, 
and the extermination of these pretty, confiding and 
nearly harmless anglers’ companions is certainly not 
to be desired or encouraged. 

In the Spey, as is usual, the nets have beaten 
the rods in the matter of biy fish, though not so 
pronouncedly as in other rivers. 

1892 the nets had one of solbs., the rod 5olbs. 

T3008 ume 5 » 50lbs. »  42lbs. 
1894, »  » Gis, 4, filles, 
1895, »  50lbs. »  36lbs. 


1896, 7. »  44lbs. »  37\bs. 


1897, > m alls: halos 
From Castle Grant downwards the whole of the 


Spey should be good angling, for it abounds in 
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fine pools and streams, which if well stocked would 
make this river the best in all Scotland, 

The Castle Grant water goes down on the left 
bank for some five miles, and_ this Lady Seafield 
keeps in her own hands; the opposite bank of 
Revach, of a like distance, and also Seafield 
property, is usually let. 

Next comes the Tulchan water, let by Lady 
Seafield to Mr. Arthur Sassoon, and extending 
down for seven miles of each bank: the tenant 
usually lets it for the spring and keeps it in his 
own hands for the autumn. April, May, and June 
are the best months for salmon, and July for grilse. 
Wading trousers are required at nearly every pool. 
All lures are used. Gold and Silver Hiring, Jock 
Scot, and Dusty Miller are perhaps the four best 
flies. The grilse average about four pounds, and 
salmon fifteen. The take varies so very much 
according to the weather, etc., that it is hardly fair 
to name an average, but, roughly speaking, about 
one hundred and fifty fish should be got during the 
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spring and summer —say up to the 1st of August. 
Twenty years ago a dozen fish were often got in a 
day, but since that time angling has fallen off greatly. 

In fairly high water there are twenty-three 
pools on Tulchan, of which but eight remain in 
order when the river is low, the three best being 
the Rock, Spenock, and the Wood Pool. 

As Tulchan ends, Sir George Macpherson Grant's 
Ballindalloch water begins and goes down for about 
five miles on each bank. The Castle water consists 
of about two miles on each side, the rest of the 
section being let to Mr. C. M. P. Burn with the 
Pitcroy shootings, which piece of water, though well 
fished, did not yield more than thirty fish in this 
extraordinarily bad season of 1899, though in average 
ones the whole Ballindalloch water should be good 
for one hundred and fifty fish by the 1st of August. 
Following this, the Knockando House water comes 
for three miles on the left bank and one mile on 
the right one; the two best pools being the Long 


and Vrennan. Then comes the two miles of the 
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Laggan on the left bank, with the Carron fishing 
opposite, each having a side of the celebrated 
Dalmonach Pool—one of the best on the river— 
and it was from this section that in 1897 the late 
J. Cruickshanks killed a fish of forty-two pounds, 
the heaviest ever got above Craigellachie Bridge. 
Although Carron is now but two miles in length, 
in the days of the uncle of the present owner 
“Carron” meant all Laggan, half Wester Elchies, 
and half Knockando; therefore it should not be 
overlooked that the yield of the Carron water of 
those days was very big as compared with what it 
is now. 

Below this, on the left bank, comes the three 
miles of Wester Elchies, let for many years to that 
good sportsman Lord Justice Archibald L. Smith, 
he sub-letting it in the spring and keeping it in his 
own hands in the autumn; a very fine stretch of 
water, Pol Brock, Pol-ma-cree, Delagyle, and the 
Boat Pool being grand casts. Knockando, Laggan, 


Carron, and Wester Elchies, and the Aberlour 
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Free Water all belong to Mr. J. W. H. Grant, 
and from the whole of them from two hundred 
and eighty to three hundred and eighty fish are 
got each ‘season. 

Perhaps the most extensive collection of flies 
ever owned by one man was formed by the late 
Mr. H. Grant of Wester Elchies : they were tied 
by himself, Mr. Charles Grant, and Cruickshanks, 
and many hundreds were kept in a large box made 
from the timber of the Old Gean Tree of Elchies, 
the trunk of which had a diameter of four feet. 

At the end of Carron the Aberlour House water, 
belonging to Mr. J. R. Findlay, runs for about 
two and a half miles opposite Wester Elchies until 
it joins the half mile of Free Water at Aberlour, 

It is on record that in 1838 one Charlie Grant, 
an ex-schoolmaster at Aberlour, took a lease of the 
rod fishing from Aberlour Burn to Carron Burn— 
which comprises four miles of as good water as 
any on the Spey—for the large sum of two guineas ! 


Below this Mr. Findlay's water goes down nearly to 
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Craigellachie, where it is joined by the Inverfiddich 
Water, a short reach of about two hundred yards. 
Wester Elchies comes to an end a little below 
the Broom Isle Pool, where Easter Elchies, the 
property of Lady Seafield, follows on the left bank, 
and goes down for three and a half miles until. it 
joins that part of Arndilly lying on this bank, which 
reaches to the Long Pool, where the Countess again 
comes in and owns the Rothes section for a further 
three miles. Opposite, on the right bank, is the 
three miles of Arndilly, and the two of Aikenway 
(also Lady Seafield’s). ‘Ihe Arndilly water belongs 
to Mrs. Kinloch Grant, and on the right bank 
begins at Fiddich Mouth Pool and goes to the 
Long Pool, where Aikenway joins it; it has fifteen 
good casts, the best being the Ladies’ Haugh and 
the Pile Pool. Salmon average sixteen pounds and 
grilse five, and before the last three bad years this 
water used to give from fifty to nearly a hundred 
fish up to the 1st of August, and about as many 


more up to the end of the season. There are, at 
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times, quantities of sea trout and finnock hereabouts, 
and twenty-five to thirty pounds a day have often 
been taken. 

The Aikenway reach goes, on the right bank, 
from the end of Arndilly and the Long Pool down 
to just above Hollen Bush Pool; on the left bank 
it begins at the Green Burn Pool at the end of 
Rothes, and goes down to the Island. There are 
ten good casts on this water, Sandy Hills, Gean 
Trees and Sourdan being specially fine ones. Like 
Arndilly, this reach has not fished up to its former 
reputation for the last three years, but till the bad 
times began it used to yield about fifty fish up to 
the rst of August, and from fifty to eighty more 
to the end of the season. Prior to 1895, days of 
ten fish to a rod, or eighteen to two rods, were 
not rare events in autumn, while one spring day 
Mr. W. S. Menzies had nineteen kelts and eight 
clean fish after twelve o'clock. 

As Rothes ends on the left bank and Aikenway 


on the right, Lady Seafield again comes into 
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possession of both banks of the Delfur water, 
which runs down for two miles; it is let to 
Colonel Ralph Vivian, and contains some very 
fine pools, notably the Hollen or Holly Bush, 
perhaps the finest pool to look at on the whole 
river, and certainly one of the best. The nature 
of this pool well shows the necessity for the Spey 
cast, for there are plenty of others with the same 
steep banks rising nearly sheer from the water side. 
In the illustration, the angler in the pool is on 
the open side of it and can use the overhead cast, 
which would be impossible if he was fishing from 
the opposite bank with the high cliff rising behind 
him. 

A little below Hollen Bush is the Twa Stanes, 
in which pool was drowned a servant of the late 
Mr. Little Gilmour, who then owned this fishery ; 
below this comes the Beaufort, so named by Mr. 
Gilmour because the late Duke of that ilk, who 
was a keen fisherman, once took a very heavy fish 


out of it when visiting Delfur. The pools below 
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this are Otters Hole, Back o’ the Broom, the 
Collies and the top part of the Boat o' Brig Pool, 
the bridge forming the march between Delfur and 
Gordon Castle. 


Below this bridge comes two miles on each side 


LORD BERKELEY PAGET FISHING THE BACK 0’ THE BROOM. 


of the Orton water; the banks, I believe, belong to 
Mrs. Wharton Duff, but the Duke of Richmond 
owns the fishing right. Though the sections | 
have named from Castle Grant downwards are 


the existing divisions of the Spey, on some of 
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them there are many private arrangements with 
regard to various pools which no one is or can be 
aware of, except the parties actually concerned; but 
for all practical purposes my list of the Spey 
anglings can be accepted as correct. 

We now come to the last nine miles of the 
river, and from Boat o' Brig to the sea both banks 
belong to the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, 
and whether for net-fishing, as long as nets may 
legally be plied, or for rod-fishing after the nets 
come off, there is no question that this is the 
finest and most productive stretch of water in 
Scotland. 

Into the netting question I do not intend to 
enter. The Spey, like all the rivers, has been 
gradually going back, both in the yield to nets and 
rods, although as a matter of fact it has not gone 
down so much as many rivers in which there are 
no nets. In my humble opinion it is not any given 
sets of nets that are reducing the salmon fisheries 
to extinction, but it is the vast and ever increasing 
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number of fixed engines working round the whole 
of the Scotch coasts that are the cause of the 
mischief. There is no doubt that the Fochaber nets 
get a lot of fish and bring in a large sum each 
season; but the fact that their past, present and 
future owners are gentlemen who have been, who 
are and will be possessors in perpetuity is a 
guarantee that netting will not be unduly pressed, 
as it would be if it was in the hands of a tacks- 
man with a_ short lease, who, as long as he filled 
his own pockets, would be quite indifferent about 
the eventual destruction of the fishery. Moreover, 
the fact that the Duke of Richmond and all his 
family, ladies included, are keen anglers, is a further 
guarantee that netting on his Grace’s fishings would 
not be prosecuted to an injurious extent. 

It must also not be forgotten that any netted 
river is certain to get close times other than the 
law provides. Each year there will be many days 
when floods, and sometimes ice, compel the nets to 


cease work, and these periods of enforced inactivity 
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are the very times when fish are running up as 
fast as they can. Therefore, provided nets are not 
worked too far from the mouth, I do not think 
netting can do serious harm to the stock of fish 
in any river. 

The arrangements for the autumn angling at 
Gordon Castle are as near perfection as possible. 
The fly is the only lure permitted. There are fully 
twenty-five pools, most of which require wading 
trousers. The best of them are Lord March, Alt 
Dearg, Green Bank, Dipple, Upper and Lower 
Bulwark, Corngabbie, Stynie, Chapel, Lennox Water, 
Rock and Turn. Braehead is the lowest, and from 
here to the sea the river is liable to great alterations 
each season from spates. 

The Duke can send out from ten to twelve rods 
daily, and captures of from seven to eleven fish 
to a rod are by no means rare. In the years 
of 1886-7-8-9 there were over twenty fish killed 
which weighed between thirty and forty-five pounds. 


In 1887 Lord Berkeley Paget, who had previously 
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fished the Gordon Castle water for many seasons 
without ever getting a thirty-pounder, not only made 
up for past bad luck, but established a record that 
I believe is quite unique, at any rate in Scotland, 
for on the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th of October—in four 
successive days—he had a fish of thirty pounds 
each day, the largest of them being thirty-seven 
and a half pounds. In 1888, Lord Leconfield had 
in one day a forty and a thirty-four pounder with 
three others. In 1889 the Duke had one of forty- 
five pounds, and a few days later Lord Leconfield 
another of the same heavy weight. In 1891, the 
13th of October gave fifty-six fish to fourteen 
rods. In 1886—the record year—the total take was 
eight hundred and nine salmon and two hundred 
and thirty-two grilse, or one thousand and forty-one 
in all. In 1892 the take was six hundred and 
seventy-four salmon and two hundred and seventy-six 
grilse. In 1895 Lord March had a day of twelve 
from the Long Pool, which weighed one hundred 


and sixty-nine pounds ; another of a like number from 
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Stynie, which scaled one hundred and eighty-four 
pounds; and a third day also of twelve, which 
weighed two hundred and forty-five pounds—a 
splendid average. On the 11th of October, 1895, 
Lord Walter Lennox made the record for one rod by 
taking from Bridge and Quarry fifteen fish, weighing 
two hundred and seventy pounds. The three best 
days are as follows :—On the r5th of October, 1886, 
fifteen rods had seventy-four fish; on the 23rd of 
September, 1892, fifteen rods had seventy-two fish ; 
on the 11th of October, 1895, ten rods only had 
fifty-two salmon and twenty grilse—a truly remarkable 
day ! 

The following are the takes at Gordon Castle 
between the ist of September and the 15th of 


October, for the last ten years ;— 


Salmon, Grilse. Total. 
WIT a oo BU 0 » WD s 4 Bp 
MIE 5 50 GB 5 5 i 5 2 BG 
113.0 2) 7/4 27,0 LO SO 


ME 9 0 Go 5 OA 2 5 FOR 
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Salmon. Grilse. Total. 

Brought forward 2037. . 959 . . 2996 
1894. AS73203 

WOR os o Gi . « BY) 5 a (els) 

WIS) oo 5 APB oo ith 5 g 583 
18079 400 149) 8 405 

NOS 5 ao Bay so 4 Oo 5 Leys 

Hp 6 4 wy 5 ¢ 250) Gee 445 

5917 2237 6454 


Even as in olden times the Forest of Corrour 
had its deer-stalking bard in the person of Donal 
McFinlay, so likewise has Gordon Castle a poet 
chronicler of its angling history and events, 
who, remembering how gallantly one of his race 
had fought at Waterloo, is now on the Staff 
of Lord Roberts in South Africa, facing sterner 
and more exciting work than any to be met with 
on Speyside, and under such circumstances all 
anglers will heartily join in wishing him a safe 


5 


return, 
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Here is a lay of the “Record Year of 189260 


“Rising fast and getting dirty,” 
Such the words that greet my ear 
As I raise it from the pillow 


In this so-called record year. 


“Record”! yes, for beastly weather, 
As a yoice that morning wailed ; 


“Never was there such an autumn,— 


Crops and sport alike have failed. 


Breakfast o'er, with dread misgiving 
That the rumour must be true, 
Out we go in search of “Geordie” 


To the well-known “ rendezvous.” 


See that row of solemn faces 

Crowned with caps of Bismarck style, 
As they sit in stony silence ; 

Could a jester make them smile ? 


Patiently they wait the verdict 
Uttered by their worshipped chief. 
See! he comes with lagging footsteps, 

And a face of utmost grief, 


“Worse and worse she's always gaining ;” 
Now the “pinnie’s” * out of sight ; 
Not the smallest chance of fishing, 


No, not even nearer night. 


* The water mark at Fochabers Bridge. 
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“Bother !” cries one noble angler, 
With the deepest ire infused, 
Though I would not shock your feelings,— 


*Twas a stronger word he used. 


“Well, we'll have to grin and bear it,” 
Sighs another more resigned ; 
“Tf it clears perhaps ere lunch time, 


We may occupation find. 


“For there’s a saying oft repeated, 
Valiant men in days gone by 
Tumed their sabres into ploughshares ; 


Cannot we convert the fly?” 


“Yah! this ain’t a time for joking,” 
From the background comes a sneer ; 
“Go and swing your silly golf club 


If you think your eye is clear.” 


“T shall go and write some letters,” 
“Have the morning papers come?” 
So the gloomy crowd disperses, 

Man by man, with faces glum. 


Left in silent meditation, 

I composed this doleful lay, 
Gazing on the apparatus 

Which around me useless lay. 


Waders, fly-books, gaffs and reels, 

Some new, some older that had done hard tums: 
Rising with a sigh, I left them, 

Sallying forth to dig for worms! 


The Duxe 


AT 


Riciumonp 


FochaBers 


AND GEORDIE 


BripGeE 


SHANKS 
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The ambition of every guest at Gordon Castle 


is “to get into the smoking-room,” for there on 
the walls are hung casts or models of all fish of 
forty pounds or over, together with the date, the 
pool, and the name of the lucky captor. Although 
the mere hooking of a big fish is a matter of 
luck, the eventual landing of it requires extra nerve 
and care, and whether fisherman or fish will be victor 
usually remains in doubt right up to the end of the 
fight. Many an angler may be seen puffing his pipe, 
talking and joking while he plays a twenty-pounder, 
who will be mute, nervous, and “all to pieces” 
while he plays a very big one, for he realises that 
the chance of his angling life has come at last, and 
anxiety for the result may undermine the judgment 
and quick decision usually displayed when in a 
difficulty. Small wonder, then, that Gordon Castle 
visitors are keen to get a smoking-room _ fish, 
for up to the present there are but nine winners of 
this Gordon Castle Cross, though there are many 
who have provokingly just missed it by a pound or 
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two. Lord Leconfield was the first to gain a place 
in the room, as on the 6th of October, 1888, he had 
exactly a forty-pounder from the Lower Bulwark. 
In 1889 the Duke of Richmond joined him with one 
of forty-five pounds from Chapel Pool on the sth of 
October; and six days later lucky Lord Leconfield 
made his second appearance with a fish of just the 
same weight as the Duke’s and also from the same 
pool. Then for three years there is a blank, until in 
1892 Lord Winterton makes his appearance on the 
1ith of October with a fish of fifty pounds from the 
Rock Pool. Next, in 1894, there is a double event 
recorded on the 6th of October, Lord March getting 
one of forty-four pounds from the Raik, and Mr. 
F. V. Mildmay one of forty-two pounds from Lord 
Algernon’s Pool. On the 4th of October, 1897, 
Mr. W. G. Craven makes his entry with one of 
fifty-three pounds from Dallachy Pool. On the 5th 
he was followed by one of forty-two pounds from 
Stynie caught by fortunate Mrs. Arthur Sassoon— 


up to the present the only lady who has gained a 
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footing in the smoking-room, although there are 
many other good fisherwomen both in the Duke's 
family and amongst _ his guests. Then on the 
12th of the same month Lord Algernon Gordon- 


Lennox puts in an appearance with one of forty-four 


THE UPPER BULWARK FROM FOCHABERS BRIDGE, 


pounds from the Railway Arch. In the room there 
is also a monster of sixty pounds taken by the 
Upper Bulwark net on the 26th of August, 1894 
These models of big fish are very cleverly done ; 


one John Tully, carpenter, cuts out the wooden 
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patterns, which are afterwards painted in a most 
life-like manner by Miss Russell, both artists 
residing at Fochabers. 

As showing how well these models are done, 
here is a picture of one of a forty-four pound fish 
killed at Aikenway by Mr. W. S. Menzies, and 


only sharp eyes would detect it was not a real 


one, A well-known Speyside character—old A. 
Shiach of Arndilly—is holding it, and until old age 
came it would have been hard to find a pleasanter 
riverside companion or a_ better exponent of the 
Spey cast: two qualifications also inherited by his 
son Jock, who is now employed at Gordon Castle. 

The true Spey fly, like the Spey cast, differs 
from all others. The natives place much faith in 
the tinsel. used, and it is common enough to hear 
one ghillie say to another after a study of the 
clouds and the light and the river: “Well, I'm 
just thinking it will be a ‘gold day,’” or a “silver 
day,” according to his observations. 


The Spey flies are now dressed by most of the 
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tackle makers, and nearly all are hackled with the 
Spey cock—a big, long, nondescript feather, with 


lengthy fibres, often turning “fluffy ’ towards the 


\. SHIACH. 


body end. These are got from a cross between 
the Hambro cock and the old Scottish mottled 
hen. Of course there is a breed at Arndilly, 


Wester Elchies, Gordon Castle, and a few other 
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places on the Spey, but these are difficult feathers 
to get good elsewhere. Although these birds 
are good layers, their sharp breasts make them 
bad for the table; also they are not hardy birds, 
and thrive better in England than in the north, 
and do specially well at Goodwood. The hackle 
and the tinsel are wound on the reverse way— 
that is, if the hackle goes from right to left, the 
tinsel is turned from left to right. These flies, 
though not much to look at when compared with 
a Durham Ranger or any other “ gaudie,” are yet 
full of life and show in the water, and with them I 
have killed fish in every river in which I have tried 
them, and they are many. There are literally 
hundreds of variations in these flies; the best 
known, however, are the Purple (the “ Purpy,” 
as they call it), Green and _ Black Kings, 
Gold and Silver Heron, Black Dog, Gold and 
Silver Riach, Gold Green, Silver Green, Lord 
March, the Dallas, Lady Caroline, Lady Florence, 


and Miss Elinor—the three last names indicating 


Wett Kxown on Sreysive. 
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places on the Spey, but these are difficult feathers 
to get good elsewhere. Although these birds 
are good layers, there sharp breasts make them 
bad for the table; also they are not hardy birds, 
and thrive better in England than in the serth 
and do specially well av Goodwood. The hackle 
and the tinsel are wound on the reverse way— 
that is, if the hackle goes from right to left, the 
tinsel. is turned from left to right. These flies, 
though not much to look at when compared with 
a Durham Ranger or any other “gaudie,” are yet 
full of life and show in the water, and with them I 
have. killed fish in every river in which I have tried 
them, and they are many. There are literally 
hundreds of variations in these flies; the best 
known, however, are the Purple (the “ Purpy,” 
as they call it), Green and Black Kings, 
Gold and Silver Heron, Black Dog, Gold and 
Silver Riach, Gold tireen, Silver Green, Lord 
March, the Dallas, lady Caroline, Lady Florence, 


and Miss Elinor—the three last names indicating 


WELL Known on SpeysIDE 
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clearly enough that lady anglers are numerous 
on the river, more so, I think, than any other, for 
from Tulchan to the sea there is hardly a fishery 
on which fair and skilful exponents of the Spey cast 
are not to be met with. 

Geordie Shanks at Aberlour ties all the Gordon 
Castle flies, and there is no better exponent of 
the art, and several pleasant mornings have | 
passed with him in getting hints while chatting and 
looking over Lord March's fly book—the biggest 
and the fullest I have ever seen. At Aberlour also 
there lives one Stewart, who is Ar at making a 
Spey rod—an implement which, to the uninitiated, 
is both unpleasant to look at and to handle. 

The Spey opens for net and rod on the 
11th of February, and closes for the former on the 
26th of August, and for the latter on the 15th of 
October. There are those whose opinions are well 
worthy of consideration who consider that from 
Ballindalloch Bridge to the sea the river should 


remain open for the rod until the 31st of October, 
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and that above the bridge angling should cease 
on the 1st of October. I mention this idea for 
what it is worth, for there are so many who know 
the Spey much better than I do that it would be 
presumptuous on my part to offer an opinion. 

In one respect the angling portion of the Spey is 
in a unique position, for in the approximate forty 
miles of fishing that lie between the top of the 
Castle Grant water and the sea there are but six 


proprietors, the Countess Dowager of Seaficld being 


the largest holder, as she has about fifteen miles of 
both banks, and in addition seven others on the 
left bank and two more on the right one. With 
so few to deal with, and having regard to the 
successful ‘ combines” and “pooling ” arrangements 
made in the amalgamation of commercial concerns, 
I can see no reason why something of the sort 
should not be done on the Spey. 

Suppose that all the proprietors agreed to pool 
their netting and angling rents, and that from the 


fund thus produced each was to get a yearly 
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return based on the average of rent received, 
whether from angling or from netting, in a certain 


number of previous ye 


rs, any surplus funds to be 
divided according to the mileage owned by each 
proprietor. Then the next thing would be to 
make the angling really first-class, and to do this 
effectually the weekly close time would probably 
have to be lengthened by forty-eight hours, or more 
if necessary. This company would then have thirty- 
five miles of the fishing of both banks to offer the 
angling public. Now with splendid Spey stocked as 
it would be under these circumstances, anglers would 
be fighting with each other to pay £75 per month 
for a mile of both banks, and as there are eight 
angling months, each mile would realize £600, on 
which basis thirty-five miles would return £21,000, 
to which would have to be added the netting profit 
made for the three or four or five days of the week, 
which would probably swell the total to £24,000. 
Neither must it be overlooked that, with the river 
really plentifully stocked, there would be a probability 
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of valuable angling on the reaches above Loch 
Insh, and on the tributaries of the Feshie and the 
Tromie. Now under the existing method of each 
proprietor working on his own hook, I think it may 
be accepted that the netting and angling of the 
whole of this thirty-five miles do not realise £12,000 
a year, and therefore my pooling system would result 
in a clear extra profit over and above of about 
£12,000 a year. It may be urged that I have 
estimated the mileage rent to be got from the 
letting of the anglings at too high a figure, but 
I think I am under rather than over the mark. 
There are very few miles of the Spey which do 
not hold three good pools. Where is the angler 
who would not jump at giving £75 for a month 
of both banks of Pol-a-chree, Delagyle, and the 
Gean Tree, on the Wester Elchies Water, or the 
same sum for the same right on Dalbreck, Pol Brock, 
the Horse Hole, and Clarig, lying immediately above ? 
Below again is the Rhine, with its Galt of Elchies 


showing its broad back above the water, and Pol 
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Shewan and _ the Craig Pools, and the Boat Pool: 
both sides of each of these little beats would be 
ample for one rod if properly stocked, and each of 
them is contained in less than a mile of river, 

Of course those proprietors who wished to keep 
their anglings in their own hands could not eat 
their cakes and have them, and they would have 
to pay the same sum to the funds of the company 
as they would have received from the letting of 
the angling. 

A “pooling” arrangement of this nature could 
not be formed off-hand, or settled so as to come 
into practice immediately, but nevertheless I do not 
think the scheme is wholly chimerical, while, if my. 
calculations are formed on a n sarly accurate basis, 
the very large extra profit to be made should at any 
rate direct the attention of the Spey proprietors 
to something of the sort. 

For many years splendid Spey was much damaged 
by the discharge into its waters of the poisonous 


refuse of the many distilleries that had sprung up 
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on its banks. This refuse—known as “burnt ale °— 
was proved to be deadly to fry, par, and smolts, 
while all the salmon were made sick that were 
lying in the pools nearest to the point at which 
it made its way into the river. Often have I been 
fishing below the Aberlour Burn (on which there is 
a large distillery), with the water in fine order, when 
suddenly by a discharge of “burnt ale” it has been 
turned into a muddy yellow colour, accompanied 
by masses of horrid-looking froth floating on the 
surface and varying in size from a saucer to the 
top of a small tea-table. On these occasions all 
chance vanished of catching a fish in the half mile 
immediately below. So great did this nuisance 
become, and so obstinate were the distillers in per- 
sisting in emptying this poison into the river, that 
the proprietors at length appealed to the law for pro- 
tection. The Countess Dowager of Seafield led the 
van, and after a lengthy trial before Lord Kyllachy 
the distillers were signally defeated, and a horrible 


pollution put an end to. Now there are many other 
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rivers suffering more damage from other kinds of 
pollutions than the great, strong-running Spey suffered 
from this one, and therefore the result of the Spey 
case should inspire all proprietors whose rivers are 
being spoilt by pollutions to at once commence 
proceedings, for the result must inevitably be in their 
favour ; and to the Countess Dowager of Seafield and 
to the Spey proprietors generally, the owners of other 
rivers suffering from pollution are deeply indebted 
for having so patiently and so pluckily brought the 


matter to a successful issue. 
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Cnarter XVIII. 


THE UGIE, 


A pretty little stream which “meanders ” through 
an agricultural country, although not exactly on 
“a level with its fount,” as did that impossible 
river once written of by Mr. Robert Montgomery. 
After a course of some twenty-two miles, in which 
it drains one hundred and thirty-two square miles, 
the Ugie falls into the sea a little to the north of 
Peterhead. The main stream is formed at Rora 
Bridge by the junction of the water of Deer on 
the south and the water of Strichen on the north, 
from whence the Ugie flows slow and deep for a 
further four miles through a pretty but somewhat 
flat country, and the angler on its banks in October 
will probably see more ducks and snipe than salmon, 


There are not a great number of pools, and 


THE UGIE 


w 


before the nets come off it is but poor angling. 
The best part of the river for salmon is from 
Rora to the sea, which belongs to Colonel Ferguson 
of Pitfour, on which reach in October, 1891, I 


fished for several days without so much as seeing 


MOUTH OF THE UGIE. 


a salmon or sea trout, though there was plenty of 
water. It must be stated in justice to the Ugie 
that in the previous season the river yielded fairly 
well in October, a friend of the author's getting 


five fish in a few days. The fly I was told to 
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use as a certain killer by the head keeper at 
Pitfour was a very simple affair with an uncanny 
look about it, for it consisted of a silver body, no 
tail. a white hackle all the way up, with several 
turns at the shoulder, and a mallard wing, dressed 
on a trout hook of No. 7 Limerick size. 

Salmon and sea trout both run heavy on the 
coast; and though the angling of the Ugie is not 
very grand, the netting is quite the reverse. In 
1891 a sea trout of twenty-seven pounds and a 
salmon of sixty and a half pounds were taken in 


the nets. 


Salmon Sea Salmon Sea 
and Grilse. ‘Trout. and Grilse. Trout. 


In 1896 nets took 5,800 800; rods took 86 4oo 


I TEKS? mm | ES) VOOR 4) my 7A) 500 


and from 1892 to 1897 the average season's take 
by the nets was 4,150 salmon and grilse, and about 
1,000 sea trout. In the early part of the season, 
before the nets come off, they get quite fifty fish 


for every one that the rods catch, which is an 
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unfair proportion, and should be remedied either 
by moving the nets further away from the mouth 
of the river or by lengthening the weekly close 
time. 

This is also one of the latest of the East 
Coast rivers, for the first clean fish are not 
got until about the roth of March, while the 
main run is in August, with the sea trout 
coming near the end of that month and early in 
September. 

The Ugie opens for nets and rods on the 
24th of February; closes for the former on the 
1oth of September, and for the latter on the gist of 
October, It has been proposed that the rod season 
should be extended for a further fifteen days, a 
proceeding which would most likely cause the 
netters to ask for a further week's netting; and it 
would be better if the proprietors would combine 
to ensure to the river a fair and proportionate 
supply of seasonable fresh-run fish rather than seek 
to keep the rod fishing open later, for though fish 
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caught in the late autumn yield a certain amount 
of sport, they are really useless as food, for they 
are nearly ready to spawn, and cannot in any way 
be compared with fish caught before the middle of 


September. 


Cuarter XIX. 
WISOS — NAPISL AVN} 


Rises from the Wells of Ythan, some eight 
hundred feet above the sea, in the Aberdeenshire 
hills lying to the east of Huntly, and pursuing a 
winding, smooth-flowing course of about forty 
miles, falls into the North Sea at Newburgh, some 
fifteen miles to the north of the Dee. The Earl 
of Errol, Mr. Udny of Udny, and Lady Gordon 
Catheart are the chief owners of the nettings, 
which are sublet to tacksmen; the other river 
proprietors are Miss Buchan of Auchmacoy, Mr. 
A. J. L. Gordon of Ellon, Mr. H. W. Gordon of 
Esslemont, Colonel Rae of Auchterellon, Colonel 
John Turner of Turner Hall, Mr. A. J. Forbes 
Leith of Fyvie, and the Earl of Aberdeen, who 


owns the best and largest share of the river, as it 
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flows through his estate for some fourteen miles 
on both banks, from the borders of the Fyvie estate 
on the north, to the boundary of the Esslemont 
estate. Over nearly the whole of this lengthy 
stretch of water his lordship most generously and 
freely gives permission by tickets, reserving only 
a small portion for himself and_ his guests at 
Haddo House. 

On the upper part of this water there is a very 
pretty glen called the Braes of Gight, with which 
some interesting reminiscences are connected, the 
place having originally belonged to Lord Byron's 
mother, 

The average take of fish to the rods on the 
whole length of the river belonging to the Earl of 
Aberdeen is about a hundred fish each season. 
From Ellon Bridge to Fyvie, pike are rather 
numerous, though kept down as much as possible. 

The Ythan is a famous netting river, and from 
three to five thousand sea trout, besides salmon and 


grilse, are usually captured, the chief run of fish 
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being in August and September, though the sea 
nets begin to get fish from the 1st of March. In 
the tidal water at Newburgh there are about four 
miles attached to the Udny Arms Hotel, where at 


umes good sport from a boat may be had with sea 


THE YTHAN A LITTLE ABOVE ELLON 


trout and whitling, upwards of a hundred having 
once been got in a day by two rods. Each season 
the Ythan nets, and sometimes the rods, get some 
very heavy fish. In 1892 Dr. Fowler, of Ellon, on 


Lord Aberdeen’s water, had one to the fly of forty- 
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four pounds (Jock Scot, Silver Doctor, and Butcher 
are the three favourites); and Mr. C. G. Smith, the 
factor, had another of thirty-six pounds; while the 
small museum at Haddo House contains a stuffed 
fish of fifty-one and a half pounds, which was found 
dead in a little backwater, where it had been left 
by a flood in January, 1895. It was a cock fish, 
and, had it been fresh from the sea, would have 
weighed but little short of sixty pounds. 

The October fish are the heaviest, and, strange to 
relate, during the month of November there is always 
a large run of heavy fish, a fact which, in 1891, 
induced the District Board to petition the Secretary 
for Scotland to extend the rod season for a 
further fortnight, or at least ten days; under the 
circumstances this seemed a_ reasonable request, 
which, had it been granted, could have done the 
river no harm, for, in the opinion of many of those 
who live on its banks, there are each season 
more spawners in the water than suffice to fill 


the spawning beds, as is evidenced by the great 
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numbers of cock fish found each season which are 
either wounded or dead from fighting. Perhaps had 
this extra ten days been granted to the rods, it 
might have been followed by a petition for a 
further ten days of netting, which it would have 
been difficult to refuse. 

In 1889 the Fishery Board Report states that 
the sea nets took 5,620 salmon and grilse against 
37 got by the whole of the river rods; this, 
however, was a season of great drought, which 
accounts for the enormous disproportion. In 1890 
there were 5,227 salmon and grilse netted as against 
70 taken by the rods; and in 1891, 6,528 were 
captured, and 300 fell to the rods, and this latter 
year may be taken as a fair average for both nets 
and rods. In 1892 and ever since, the lessees of 
the nets have refused to give any information to 
the Fishery Board of the numbers of fish caught by 
the coast nets of the Ythan district. 

The takes of the years already given amount to 


a total 17,375 salmon and grilse as against 407 to 
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the rods, or forty-two fish to the netters for one to 
the anglers; it may, however, be taken for granted 
that the net fishings have not fallen off, or the 
lessees would have been complaining, and therefore 
the chances are that the sea catches have even 
exceeded the figures given, in which case the lessees 
may well feel somewhat bashful about making such 
returns of their gains as would perhaps lead to a 
rise in their rentals. 

In face of the opinion held by many of the 
dwellers on Ythan side—z.e., that there are already 
too many fish on the spawning grounds — the 
District Fishery Board have just put up a hatchery 
by the iver side on the estate of Auchterellon, 
which will take 200,000 ova, the benefits of which 
will probably be wholly absorbed by the sea nets. 
Here then is yet another of the many instances of 
coast nets unduly depriving a river of a fair and 
proportionate stock of spring fish; and here, as in 
other places, the bag and stake nets should be set 


back from either side of Ythan mouth, or the 


THE YTHAN. 


weekly close time should be lengthened, and if 


that were done, then the spring angling belo 


to the upper proprietors of the river would speedily 
become a valuable and realizable asset, as indeed it 
should be. 

As I near the end of my second volume, 
rumours are prevalent that a fresh Royal Com- 
mission is about to be appointed to revise the 
existing Salmon Fishery Laws; therefore at last the 
upper proprietors of salmon rivers may hope for 
some betterment of their present anomalous and 
hard position, and the public may likewise expect 
that salmon as a “food supply” will eventually 
become a reality, and not a mere empty form of 


parliamentary eloquence. 


i) 
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CuarTter XX. 


NETTING, LEGAL AND ILLEGAL, 
OBSTRUCTIONS AND POLLUTIONS. 


Tue bag and stake nets that fish round the Scotch 
coasts have been so numerously increased, and so 
improved in construction, that unless some limit 
is placed by law on their numbers, they must 
slowly but surely exhaust the supply of sea trout 
and salmon; for, notwithstanding that the number 
of the hets has been doubled during the last 
twenty years, the close time has remained the 
same! Therefore if, when there were only one 
thousand nets working on the coasts, it was 
thought necessary to provide a close time of 
thirty-six hours each week, surely it follows, now 
that there are two thousand nets at work, that 


the close time should be extended to meet the 
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increase of the nets, and until this is done, the 
greater will be the falling off each season. There 
are other causes contributing to the yearly decrease 
of the salmon fisheries, such as the non-observance 
of the weekly close time, poaching by scringers, 
by steam trawlers, and by yachts. Badly drawn 
estuary lines and absurdly fixed close times. also 
contribute to the decay; but the bag nets are the 
chief source of evil. 

Before going further, it will be as well to describe 
the working of these nets and the small difference 
that exists between the two kinds. A bag net 
consists of a piece of net from eighty to one hundred 
yards long and from six to eight feet in width, which 
is stretched from the shore at right angles to the 
bottom of the ocean, and terminates at the sea end 
in a box or bag of net; this long net is called the 
lead, and it and the bag are kept taut and in 
fishing position and floating in deep water by 
leverage gained from a purchase on buoys moored 


to various anchors. In some places these nets are 
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used singly, in others they are “outrigged” or 
extended one beyond the other far into the sea. 
The stake or fly net is the same in principle, the 
difference being that they are used in shallow water 
with the leaders fastened to stakes driven into the 
ground, and consequently they only fish half the 
time of the deep water bag net.* 

As a fish leaves the deep sea and approaches 
the coast in search of the mouth of the river it 
wishes to ascend, it must nearly for certain meet 
with one of these numerous leads, which it will 
follow up with the intention of swimming round 
it; in doing this it makes its way into the square 
box of net at the end of the lead, and though it 
is always possible for it to return by the way it 
entered, yet in this one respect a fish is such a 
fool, just like a pheasant, that it seldom finds its 
way out again. The cost of a bag net varies 


from 15 to 22, according to the moorings 
> 5 


* See Vol. L., p. 14, for photo. of a bag net. 
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required; it is usual to have two nets to each 
station—one in the water and one out—for a clean 
net is essential to good fishing, as they soon 
become dirty and blocked with sea drift, jelly fish, 
etc. When not placed very far apart, it will take 
five men and a boat (costing about £17) to attend 
to eight or even ten nets; when, however, the 
nets are some distance apart, the same crew will 
only be able to look after four or five nets. Stake 
nets are not quite so expensive to work: one with 
a spare fly or lead costs about 435, and two men 
can see to three of them. 

Mr. Young, of the Fishery Board, states that 
eighty years ago these nets did not exist, but once 
started, they increased rapidly, until five-and-twenty 
years ago there were about one thousand of them 
at work; to-day there are over two thousand in 
use, of which about one thousand three hundred 
are on the north and east coasts. They are not 
evenly distributed, and on some parts there are 


long distances of coast in which none are to be 
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met with; but wherever experience has shown that 
salmon may be captured, there are the nets clustered 
together as thickly as they well can be. In the 
hundred miles of coast between Fife Ness and 
Peterhead there are fully nine hundred at work, or 
one in less than every two hundred yards. They 
are, however, not actually as close as that, as in 
this number is included nets that are ‘ outrigged.” 
In the twelve miles between Elie and Fife Ness, in 
1883, there were sixty-six nets at work, and again 
in the six miles between the mouth of the North 
Esk and the mouth of the South Esk, there 
were at the same date seventy-four bag nets and 
forty-five, stake nets—one hundred and _ nineteen 
nets in six miles! The most productive net 
in this set is just outside the four hundred yard 
limit, and consists of three stake nets and nine 
bags combined in the same fixed engine! Here is 
an abuse of netting rights calling loudly for legal 
interference, and if that does not speedily come, the 


jealousies of the various tacksmen fishing one against 
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the other will surely lead to a still further increase 
in the number of nets on this already over-fished 
coast. Likewise nets which are worked between 
the mouths of rivers falling into the sea close to 
each other should be strictly limited, as, for instance, 
on the three miles of sandy shore that separate 
the Dee and Don, for it is wonnk atte to the chartered 
tights of the proprietors of those rivers that such 
hard fishing should be possible. 

It is estimated by the Fishery Board that from 
Tweedmouth to Cape Wrath, which excludes the 
west coast, there is £50,000 invested in nets, 
boats, and other plant, that the annual cost of 
wages, maintenance, etc., comes to a like amount, 
and that during the netting season there are fully 
eight hundred and fifty men employed at twenty- 
two shillings a week. 

It is indeed a surprising thing that, while in 
Scotland these nets are Jawful and numerous, in 
England and Ireland the same nets have been 


abolished and declared illegal, because, as the 
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Fishery Board Reports say, “they were opposed to 
the whole aim and spirit of the fishery laws, the 
object of which was to secure to sea trout and salmon 
a free passage to and from the sea, and to cause an 
equitable distribution of them throughout the rivers. 
These engines are baneful to the fisheries, not only 
on account of the number of fish which they destroy, 
but also because they scare and drive them away to 
sea when they come in shoals to seek the rivers. 
I feel sure that the exercise of this monopoly in 
the taking of salmon is injurious to all parties, not 
excepting those who carry it on for their own profit, 
and that the benefit which would result from the 
opening’ of rivers for the free run of salmon, and 
the consequent increased production of them, would 
amply compensate all classes interested for the re- 
striction imposed on them for the common good.” 
Thus spoke and wrote Mr. Archibald Young, the 
late Inspector of Salmon Fisheries, and no one 
better understood what was wanted in the interests 


of the salmon and the public, 
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Mr. Young, having delivered himself of these 
strong and just remarks, then proceeds to say that 
though he does not advocate the entire abolition of 
bag nets in Scotland, he yet is strongly of opinion 
that they should be restricted in number, and he 
recommends ‘That no stake or bag nets should be 
allowed within half a mile of the mouth of any 
salmon river, and that in certain cases they should 
be removed to two miles; that none should be per- 
mitted between the mouths of rivers that fall into 
the sea close together; that some restriction should 
be put upon the number of bag nets along a 
certain stretch of coast, and that the present position 
and number of stake and bag nets should be 
officially registered, and that no further addition to 
their number should be allowed.” 

This was in 1881. Brave words, but, alas, 
nothing came of them! The matter was discussed, 
ignored, and forgotten, and there are now well-nigh 
two bag nets at work for every one there was then. 
To the uninitiated the question arises as to why 


VOL, I. 2H 
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the Government employ year by year a staff of 
clever, scientific men to make reports and recom- 
mendations which are never acted on. 

Surely, however, Mr. Young was wrong in his 
contention, for if bag nets, as he himself states, are 
bad for English fisheries, then how can they be 
good for Scotch ones? As a matter of fact, the 
unrestricted increase in the numbers of the bag nets 
is doing harm season by season to the fisheries, 
and is making salmon for food scarcer and con- 
sequently dearer instead of cheaper. If Mr. Young 
is correct in saying that stake and bag nets have 
not been in use more than about eighty years, they 
must be of far more recent date than the charters 
of salmon fishings in rivers, and also all the charters 
to sea-coast fisheries must likewise have been granted 
long before these engines were invented. As far 
back as 1836, a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on the Scotch Salmon Fisheries 
reported :— 


“Great complaints having been made by the 
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river proprietors of the encroachments practised by 
the owners of fixed engines, in stationing them 
within or so close to the mouths of rivers as 
materially to prevent the run of fish up the rivers, 
your Committee have examined witnesses on the 
point, and the result is a conviction that such en- 
croachments are practised greatly to the injury of 
the river proprietors, and they think that increased 
facilities for enforcing promptly and at a small 
expense the law on this point would be productive 
of very great advantage.” 

In 1860 a Select Committee of the House of 
Lords reported that “After giving their best 
consideration to the evidence submitted to them, 
the Committee are of opinion that, with a view 
to the improvement of the salmon fisheries in 
Scotland, all cruives and fixed engines, of whatever 
kind, both in the rivers and in the sea, should be 
abolished ; and at all events no new fixed engines 
of any description should be permitted to be 


erected.” They go on to say: “If, however, it 
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should not appear practicable to enforce such 
a comprehensive provision, with due regard to the 
rights of individuals, the Committee would recom- 
mend,” etc. And they proceed to make certain 
suggestions for giving the Salmon Fishery Board 
the power of prohibiting stake and bag nets within 
such distance of the mouths of rivers as the Board 
shall deem fit. 

A perusal of the writings of the men best 
acquainted with the salmon fisheries is but a 
further exposition of the damage done by stake 
and bag nets. The late Mr. Jopp, of Aberdeen, 
who for forty years was clerk to the Dee and 
Don District Boards, published a pamphlet in 
which he attributed the falling off of the fisheries 
in these rivers to the use of stake and bag nets 
near their mouths, supporting his views by carefully 
prepared tables of the yield of the rivers before 
and after the introduction of fixed engines; and 
when examined before the Committee of 1860, he 


gave it as. his opinion that ‘the abolition of all 
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fixed machinery and a return to the old method of 
fishing by net and coble would restore the salmon 
fishing to the state it was in.” 

The late Mr. Murdo MacKenzie, of Ardross and 
Dundonnel, published in 1860 a “View of the 
Salmon Fishery of Scotland,” in which he strongly 
advocated the abolition of fixed engines, maintaining 
that the Crown having long ago granted away the 
fisheries of the salmon rivers, it had exhausted its 
rights, as there were no salmon round our éoasts 
which do not belong to, and which were not 
originally bred in, one or other of our salmon 
rivers. ‘ When,” he says, “the Crown granted away 
the river fisheries, all the salmon fishing property 
of the Crown was in fact exhausted; it had no 


more to grant except by taking away what it had 


already granted, by depriving its grantees, the 
owners of the rivers, of a part of what had already 
become their vested rights. To say that the Crown 
had other salmon fishery on the coast to grant, as 


if salmon were fixed to the lands like oysters, is a 
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perfect absurdity. The salmon merely pass along 
the coasts in their progress to the rivers.” 

It seems to me somewhat doubtful if this 
contention could be successfully upheld, for salmon 
cannot live wholly in fresh water any more than 
they can in salt water, and for this reason the 
Crown grants could only apply to the salmon in 
the rivers. Suppose the Crown turned down on 
some of its lands a number of birds or animals of 
which there were absolutely none in the Kingdom ; 
assume that these having increased and multiplied, 
the Crown granted the right of snaring or shooting 
them; imagine that these birds or beasts strayed 
far and wide, but doing no damage, on to the 
lands of other proprietors—would these be bound 
not to shoot or snare them because they had been 
originally bred on Crown lands? I think not. 

In 1864 Mr. Russel, of “The Scotsman,” pub- 
lished his book of ‘The Salmon,” and concerning 
fixed engines he says: ‘In Scotland all property 


in salmon fisheries is constituted by or derived 
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from Crown grants. Now the sum of the whole 
matter as to fixed nets is condensed in this little 
fact, that the Crown never made a grant of 
salmon fisheries with the intention or under the 
slightest suspicion that the fishing was to be 
performed by fixed nets. All the charters for 
sea-coast fisheries were granted, and all these 
fisheries were worked, long before these engines 
were resorted to or even thought of. It is, therefore, 
not an inference, but a simple matter of fact, that if 
the owners of sea-coast fisheries were now compelled 
to recur to the machinery which they used at first, 
which is the only kind permitted to their neighbours 
still, they would have left to them all that it was 
ever intended they should have, till within these few 
years they at their own hand seized what had from 
ancient times belonged to others.” 

Mr. Bertram, in his ‘ Harvests of the Sea,” 
published in 1869, expresses similar views to those 
already quoted. He says :— 


“Recent debates in the House of Commons on 
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the English and Scotch Salmon Fisheries Bills 
brought out very distinctly the worst phase of the 
salmon question—viz., the prevalence of stake and 
bag nets. These machines have exercised a baneful 
influence on the fisheries, and have in numerous 
instances intercepted about one-half of the salmon 
of particular rivers before they could reach their own 
waters. These nets are erected in the tideways not 
far from the shore, and as the fish are coasting 
along towards their own particular spawning ground, 
they are intercepted and caught. There is no 
consideration among tacksmen of river fishings or 
proprietors of bag nets for the preservation of the 
fish, and it seems to be the rule with these gentlemen 
to kill all they can. It is obvious that if the upper 
proprietors of the waters were to act in the same 
spirit and kill all the salmon that reached the 
breeding grounds, that fine fish, not inaptly called 
the ‘venison of the waters, would very speedily 
become extinct.” 


In 1882 Mr. J. M. Leith, in his volume of 
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“Fish and Fisheries,” 


expresses similar opinions, 
and strongly urges the necessity of placing fixed 
nets under much more stringent regulations. Says 
he :— 

“We now come to fixed engines, which, together 
with pollutions, share the unenyiable distinction of 
being the most destructive agency affecting the 
salmon fishings of the whole kingdom. It was very 


early discovered that the use of fixed nets and 


gines in rivers exercised an injurious effect upon 
the development of the fisheries, and, in fact, that 
it promised, if unrestricted, to exterminate salmon 
altogether. Therefore, as we see by the old statutes 
before referred to, fixed engines were sternly and 
forcibly prohibited in rivers and estuaries, and this 
Prohie ion has been confirmed by modern judicial 
decision and also by statute, except with regard to 
a certain limited number of cruives which exist by 
virtue of special grant from the Crown, and cannot 
be abolished without compensation. 

“About eighty years ago, however, it was dis- 
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covered that nets fixed on the sea-shore were quite 
as productive as they had been in the rivers, and 
accordingly in a comparatively short time the whole 
coast bristled with them, altogether irrespective of 
right to fish for salmon. They have somewhat 
decreased since then because in many cases it was 
found unprofitable to work them, but they still exist 
in large numbers, and, judging from the weight of 
evidence and authority which is accessible on the 
point, they are prejudicial to the increase and 
preservation of salmon; and, if they cannot be 
altogether abolished, they should be placed under 
much more stringent regulations. 

““Tt is urged on their behalf (1) that they are 
established by prescription, and cannot therefore be 
abolished without compensation; (2) that to abolish 
them would seriously affect the food supply of the 
country from this source ; (3) that though they may 
diminish the number of fish which reach the rivers, 
they cause no decline in the number of fish caught 


annually, and further that the fish which they catch 
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are in better condition than those of the rivers; 
and (4) that no other method of fishing with profit 
is available in the sea. 

“The first of these pleas is a very plausible one, 
and no doubt will be very difficult to get over. 
Prescription, however, cannot run against statute, and 
though fixed nets on the shore are not specifically 
mentioned in the old statutes, we ought to hold 
them included, because the spirit of the whole 
legislation is so clearly and forcibly directed against 
that mode of fishing as being unfair and destructive 
that we cannot doubt that the prohibitions would 
have been extended to the sea, had fixed nets been 
in existence there at the time. Remedial statutes 
must receive a liberal interpretation. These old 
acts prohibit all fixed engines ‘in the run of the 
fish. The natural history and habits of the salmon 
were not then well known, and the legislators were 
totally ignorant of the fact that the sea-shore was 
as much ‘the run of the fish’ as the river. In 


no charter granted is any such mode of fishing 
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authorized or contemplated, and the owners of fixed 
nets have simply erected them without any right to 
do so, and on chance of no one interfering. 

“It was in the rivers that salmon fishing was 
originally recognised as property long before even 
a coast charter was granted in 1603, and no person 
had at any subsequent time a right to encroach on 
this private property. 

“ That is exactly what the fixed-net fishers on the 
coast have done, with the result that what was 
once a valuable possession has_ in many cases 
become worthless, and no compensation has ever 
been paid to those deprived of a considerable 
portion of their income, in securing which often a 
large amount of capital had been sunk. It is 
difficult to see what better claims to compensation 
these persons would have for the abolition of a 
practice which was really illegal at first, and which 
has only acquired a semblance of right because, 
owing to the uncertainty of the law and the want 


of proper opposition, it has been allowed to exist 
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beyond the prescriptive period. The appropriation 
of the waters of rivers and streams by manufac- 
turers without any title, and totally oblivious of 
the rights of others, is a case on all fours with that 
under discussion. Their doing so destroyed in 
many cases the fishings enjoyed by riparian pro- 
prietors, and deteriorated in all cases the value of 
the land through which the streams passed ; but 
for want of a proper challenge, and a notion that 
it would not do to interfere with industry, the 
illegal encroachments were allowed to go on until 
they obtained a hold which it is difficult now to 
shake off. The dispossessed proprietors got no 
compensation here either. No doubt many of the 
present owners of coast fishings have paid large 
sen for them, in the belief that they were legal, 
and it might be hard to punish them for the fault 
of their predecessors. These cases might perhaps 
receive extra consideration, but they do not affect 
the public question of the legality or illegality of 


the fixed nets, and if that question were decided 
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against the legality, there can be no doubt that 
there would be no right to compensation; on the 
contrary, there would arise claims of damages on 
the part of those who had suffered from the 
usurpation. 

“There is strong preponderance of evidence and 
presumption that these nets were unlawfully erected 
at first against the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
statutes, and that therefore prescription should not 
be held to legalize them. Besides, prescription 
properly only applies to private rights, and has 
never been and is not now admitted where it is 
hurtful to the commonweal. 

“The argument that the abolition of fixed nets 
would seriously reduce the food supply, supported 
as it is by the high authority of the Commissioners 
of 1870, is, of course, entitled to greater considera- 
tion. But it is fair to state that there is a good 
deal of evidence on the other side, and it is backed 
up in many cases by actual proofs. The number 


of boxes of salmon exported tells the same tale, and 
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a stronger proof still is derived from the fact that 
several owners of fixed nets on the coast obtained 
a large increase of the rentals of their whole 
fisheries by giving up these fixed nets. The Duke 
of Richmond, for example, increased his rental from 
£6,000 to £13,000 in eight years by removing his 
fixtures at the mouth of the Spey, and the Duke 
of Sutherland and Earl of Fife, by adopting a 
similar policy, also obtained far better results from 
their fisheries. There are proofs of the same kind 
in connection with the fishings on the Solway and 
elsewhere. Not only, therefore, do fixed engines 
diminish the number of fish which reach the rivers, 
but they diminish the total annual number of fish 
caught, and the statistics of the present day all tend 
to prove the correctness of the conclusion, though 
of course there are also other causes at work, and 
considerable fluctuations will always be apparent. 
It is undoubtedly the case that fish taken in the 
sea are in superior condition to those caught in 


fresh water; but of what avail is that if we take 
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them from the salt water in such numbers that 
there will soon be no more left to be caught ? 

“In some places on the coast no other mode of 
fishing is available except fixed nets, but the same 
may be said of some rivers, and yet fixed engines 
have been abolished in them without compensation. 
The assertion that no other mode can be followed 
with profit is subject to qualification—it should be 
with so much profit. Besides, from the point of 
view of the public interest, these stake and bag 
nets are objectionable on account of the expense 
involved in working them, which considerably 
increases the price of the fish to the consumer. I 
have seen various estimates of the difference of cost 
of working bag nets and net and coble, and it is in 
all cases very marked. 

“Many exhaustive inquiries have been instituted 
by Parliament on this subject, and the almost 

' 
invariable result has been that Commissions and 
Committees have recommended that fixed engines 


should be entirely suppressed, and accordingly 
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Suppressed they have been in England, while in 
Ireland they have at least been checked and strictly 
regulated. 

“But if it should be deemed inadvisable to put 
them down altogether in Scotland, they can at least 
be placed under strict regulations, and adequate 
measures could be taken to insure these were 
carried out to the letter, and in this view the 
suggestions contained in the Special Commissioner's 
Report of 1871 are admirable, and should be 
adopted. The distance at which nets may be fixed 
from the mouths of rivers as recommended by the 
Commissioners might with advantage be extended 
in most cases to from one mile to three miles of 
the mouth of any river, and this is the law in 
Ireland as to stake and bag nets. 

“Very severe penalties should be enacted for 
breach of weekly or annual close time, as_ there 
is reason to believe that in many cases at present 
the law is simply ignored, and, if any complaint is 
made, stress of weather or absence of employees 
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is pleaded. It has been suggested that in any 
case where stress of weather prevents the due 
observance of the weekly close time, the owners 
or tacksmen of the nets should be bound to report 
the matter to the Chief Constable of the county, 
or other official, and satisfy him that the nets were 
closed for fishing for an equal period when the 
weather allowed it; also that the close time should 
be by tides, and not by hours, as is already the case 
in the Tweed. 

“With regard to reducing the number of fixed 
engines now plying, a great deal of power rests 
with the Crown as owner of all the fishings on the 
sea shore ungranted, and surely the public are 
entitled to look to the Crown to exercise that 
power. 

“(1) If the Crown were to carry to its legiti- 
mate issue the inquiry set on foot in 1859, as to 

\ 
the titles of all persons exercising fishing on the 
sea shore, a large number of persons now fishing 


without a title would be turned off. 
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“(2) Every proprietor whose title had been 
examined and found satisfactory should be entered 
in a register, a copy of which should be supplied 
to District Boards, and a certificate to that effect 
should be granted him by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, which he should be bound 
to exhibit at all times when asked by proper 
authority, care being taken, of course, to provide 
that this was only a certificate of title, and not 
of legality of any mode of fishing. 

“(3) After a reasonable interval to allow 
proprietors to send in their titles for examination, 
it should be declared that all persons not in this 
register and not provided with certificates of titles 
should be liable to prosecution and penalties for 
illegal fishing, which should be rigorously enforced. 
Any proprietor producing a good title after a 
prosecution was instituted to be liable to all 
expenses. 

“(4) In all fishings which would thus lapse to 


the Crown, and all those presently in its possession, 
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let or unlet, the Crown might be expected to forego 
making profit for the benefit of the public good, 
and prohibit the use of fixed nets to all its lessees. 

“If these suggestions were carried out, the number 
of fixed nets would be greatly reduced, and it would 
then become much easier to make regulations re- 
garding the number of nets to be allowed on a 
certain expanse of shore, their distance from mouths 
of rivers, etc.” 

Thus wrote Mr. Leith in 1882, and many more 
well-qualified gentlemen have since followed in his 
footsteps; yet here we are, some eighteen years 
later, with bag nets doubled in their number and 
not one iota of legislation on the subject ! 

Whenever salmon are discussed in Parliament, | 
always laugh as I read of our legislators speaking 
grandly about it being one of the food supplies of 
the country! Food supply, forsooth! when salmon 
is five shillings a pound in February, three-and- 
six at the end of May, and a shilling a pound in 


August-—which is dearer than mutton or beef. 
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What rubbish! for surely a national food supply 
means something within the reach of all; however, 
it sounds well and patriotic, and that goes a long 
way. As to the tacksman, what matters the price 
of salmon to him? He is well aware that the 
scarcer fish become, the higher the price will rise, 
He does not lay the flattering unction to his soul 
that he is catching a ‘food supply.” He knows he 
is catching a luxury for the tables of the rich; 
wealthy people are plentiful, and he is aware they 
will pay whatever the fishmonger asks, therefore 
this is not at all a tacksman’s question, for—to put 
the case as simply as possible—it is the same to 
him whether he catches one fish of ten pounds and 
sells it at 2s. 6d. a pound net, or whether he catches 
five fish of the same weight and sells them at 6d. a 
pound net: in either case he will receive 25s. So 
profitable is the netting business that | have always 
been at a loss to understand why the owners of 
the netting rights do not work them for their own 


benefit instead of letting them out at small rents to 
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be worked by others, who make profits amounting 
to sums which all proprietors would be glad to 
have in their own pockets. If any of them had 
land farms likely to pay them from fifty to one 
hundred per cent. profit on the working outlay, they 
certainly would not Jet them below their value. 
Water farms, however, which will undoubtedly— 
although at the expense of the river proprietors— 
yield the large profits named, are apparently not con- 
sidered worth working by the owners themselves ; * 
at any rate, but very few of them do work their 
own nettings, or seem to realise what they lose by 
letting them. Also, in those cases where the owners 
worked their own nets, the mere fact of their doing 
so would be a guarantee that, at least, the weekly 
close time was strictly kept, for owners are mostly 
gentlemen, and gentlemen are not poachers. 


I will take some nettings I know of on about 


1 


* The Duke of Richmond, I think, is the only one who does 


work his own fisheries, 
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twenty miles of coast on which there are fish to be 
caught from the rirth of February. On this score 
of miles there are at present just fifty bag nets—not 
evenly distributed, but bunched together at the best 
fishing stations. These fifty nets are leased to a 
tacksman for £250 a year; let us look at his other 
expenses, and try to make an approximate estimate 
of his profit or loss, Each bag net with the 
moorings will cost £20 (as a matter of fact, some 
of the fifty nets under discussion are stake nets, and 
therefore cost’ less); say that each five of these 
require a visiting boat costing £17; each boat will 
take a crew of five men at 22s. a week; then there 
will be fish boxes and ice to purchase, carriage to 


pay and repairs to make. Therefore here we have— 


L 
50 nets at £20 A . . 1000 
10 boats at £17. 5 . 170 
Fish boxes and sundries . ‘ 80 
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This outlay is for a plant specially liable to 
damage and wear and tear, so that probably every 
three years it would require entire renewal, and, 
therefore, before making any profit, £417 must be set 
aside to meet this call. Next we come to working 
expenses. Probably all the fifty nets would not be 
fished from the opening day; say that twenty-five are 
worked for the first eight weeks of the season, then 
there would be required five boats of five men at 
22s. a week per man, or wages to the amount of 
£200. After that the whole of the nets would be 
working for the next twenty weeks at the same 
rate, or a further £1100 for wages, making altogether 
a total of £1300. If to this a further £200 be 
added for the cost of ice, railway freight, and repairs, 


we shall stand as follows 


£ 
Capital . : : 0 + 1250 
Cost of working. : - 1500 
Rent . . : 3 3 ; 250 
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Now how is the tacksman to recover one-third 
of his outlay and make himself a fair profit? Let 
us suppose that each net during the twenty-eight 
weeks of the fishing catches but one fish a day or 
six per week, of 12 Ibs, average weight—an estimate, 
however, which is certainly below the mark—then 
the twenty-five nets fishing for the first eight weeks 
will get 1200 fish at a time of year when they sell 
at quite 25. 6d. a pound wholesale; for the twenty 
weeks following the fifty nets will get 6000 more, 
or a total of 7200 fish averaging 12 lbs., or 86,400 
pounds of fish, which will be sold at an average 
price of 1s, 2d. a pound, and so realise £5060. 

I have very good reason for believing that this 
estimate is not far wrong for any fifty nets working 
between Berwick and Duncansby Head. Here then 
is a total expenditure of £3000, all of which has 
been recouped, and a profit left of 42060. 

As some confirmation of my calculation, it may 
be mentioned that the catch from the three bag-net 
stations of Kinlochbervie, Scourie, and Clachtoll— 
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all on the west coast, and let by the Duke of 
Sutherland to Messrs. Speedie, of Perth—averaged 
during the ten years, from 1874 to 1883, 1500 
salmon and 8000 grilse. Taking the salmon at 
12 Ibs. each, and the grilse at 5 Ibs. each, this gives 
58,000 Ibs. of fish, which, if sold at 10d. a pound, 
would produce £2420. 

In the estimate of this west coast netting I have 
dropped the selling price from 1s. 2d. a pound, as 
taken in the first case, to 1od., because in these 
nets there are no very early fish caught which could 
be marketed at a period when the fishmongers are 
charging 5s. to 3s. 6d. a pound for salmon. More- 
over, I do not think that the collective nets of 
these three stations make up fifty bag nets, and 
consequently there would be a saving in working 
expenses as well as an additional economy in the 
duration of the season, for the nets on the west 
coast would not be started much before the end of 
April, or even later. 


Surely the proprietors would do better to keep 
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these profits in their own pockets than thrust them into 
those of the net renters. To the havoc legally wrought 
by the enormous numbers of bag nets must also be 
added the take of salmon illegally poached by them 
during the weekly close time, for in remote places 
removed from the vicinity of towns, the bulk of the 


a fact well known to 


bag nets entirely disregard it 
the Fishery Board, and repeatedly mentioned in 
nearly every Report issued since 1881 ; nevertheless, 
prosecutions are few and far between. Surprise visits 
are mentioned as being occasionally made, but the 
carrying of them out is too often entrusted to relations 
or friends of the men to be surprised, so a_ hint 
reaches the netters before the visit takes place, and, 
of course, everything is found in order.* 

Give me a smooth sea, so that the netter’s plea 
of “stress of weather” may not be available, a fast 
steam launch manned by English sailors, not mind- 


ing one jot whether it is Sunday or Monday, and 


* See Vol. I., Thurso chapter 
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then, starting at six o'clock on Saturday evening 
from a small port that shall be nameless, I would 
undertake by six o'clock on Monday morning to 
have detected from fifty to a hundred bag nets, all 
fishing during the weekly close time! 

With regard to this matter, the 1884 Fishery 
Board Report says:—‘ As to the non-observance of 
the weekly close time, it ought to be stated that it 
is in some measure owing to the system by which 
the men who work the bag nets are paid. These 
men, besides their regular wages, are paid to a 
certain extent by results, and the more fish they 
catch, the more money they receive. The natural 
and inevitable consequence of this system is to in- 
duce and encourage breaches of the weekly close 
time, wherever any pretence for its non-observance 
can be founded on stress of weather, or where the 
district where the bag nets are worked is so remote 
and inaccessible as to be seldom visited by the 
river watchers, It is suggested as a remedy for 


this that the bag nets should cease fishing on the 
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27th of July instead of the 27th of August, and in 
return for having this month taken off their fishing 
season, should be allowed to fish during the season 
left to them without observing any weekly close 
time.” 

This is an idea excellent in theory, but one that 
would be opposed tooth and nail by the net renters, 
for from the 27th of July to the 27th of August 
is the very month of their great harvest and the 
annual grilse massacre, for it is in this period that 
the bulk of them are killed, three to five thousand 
infant salmon often being caught in these few days, 
If this suggestion was made law, then indeed the bag 
nets might be welcome to fish for the rest of the 
season without any weekly close time; and, never- 
theless though they would be losers during the first 
few years, yet in the end they would kill as many 
salmon as they now do grifse, and we should revert 
to the happy state of affairs of fifty years back, 
when, according to the official returns, more salmon 


than grilse were invariably taken by the nets. 
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The report just quoted was issued fifteen years 
ago, but this lawless fishing has increased instead 
of decreased. The two largest net-renting firms in 
Scotland—Messrs. Hogarth, of Aberdeen, and Messrs. 
Speedie, of Perth—have both been fined on more 
than one occasion. The first time Messrs. Hogarth 
made a great fuss over the matter, and complained 
loudly and eloquently that it ‘‘was very hard to 
be held responsible for the acts of servants, notwith- 
standing that the firm had taken every care and 
precaution possible to prevent its servants committing 
such breach.” 

But has every care been taken? Have Messrs. 
Hogarth ceased to pay their men result wages in 
addition to their weekly hire? Have they ever 
dismissed or fined any single one of them for illegal 
fishing ? If they have not done either one or the 
other, then Messrs. Hogarth have certainly not 
“taken every care.” | 

This letter of Messrs. Hogarth’s, so full of 


virtuous indignation and protestation, was written 
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to the Fishery Board in 1883. In 1894 the nets 
of the firm were caught fishing by two employees of 
the Thurso Angling Syndicate. At Dunnet Head 
three nets were found fishing in the close time; 
at Castle Hill other three. Immediately round 
Thurso and Scrabster the leads were duly removed ; 
but further afield, “at Mr. Smith’s station,” two more 
nets were at work. In all, fifteen nets were visited 
that day, eight of which were breaking the law. 
Six of these were leased by Messrs. Hogarth, who, 
on being written to, replied ‘that it was strictly 
against orders, and that men were liable to dis- 
missal and forfeiture of wages.” But none of the 
men were dismissed or did forfeit any wages, and to 
this day the nets round Dunnet Head habitually 
disregard the weekly close time; for I hold proof 
positive that on a certain Sunday in June of 1899, 
with the sea like a mirror, the bulk of these nets 
were fishing in the weekly close time. 

Therefore I can but regard the protestations of 


this firm as so much rubbish—they try to hunt 
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with the hare and run with the hounds—for it is 
nonsense for them to say that year after year 
they are not able to control the actions of their 
servants. Why, the London and North Western 
Railway might just as well permit their servants 
to steal salmon from the fish boxes consigned 
to Billingsgate by Messrs. Hogarth, and reply to 
their complaints by saying that they cannot help 
it, and that it would be hard to make them 
responsible for the actions of their servants! 

The Messrs. Speedie, of Perth, have been 
fined for fishing no less than forty bag nets at 
one time in the weekly close time, and I really 
believe there is not a single tacksman who has 
not met with a like fate. The game pays so well! 
The fines are so small! The reports to the 
Fishery Board from all the Scotch coasts are ever 
mentioning this breach of the law; it is confined 
to no particular district, no particular set of tacks- 
men, but wherever the opportunity presents, the law 


is broken, and usually with impunity. 
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Our Government protects efficiently and_ strictly 
all fishes in fresh-water streams and lakes or ponds ; 
why then should it not throw its egis over the 
fish of the sea, which are of far greater value and 
are yet systematically caught in an illegal manner 
and in direct defiance of the Government laws ? 
1 think I hear some one ask, where is the money 
to come from? How is it to be raised? Well, 
give the proprietors of the rivers a chance of 
answering that question, and I feel sure they would 
willingly pay any reasonable tax if by so doing 
they could be sure of seeing their rivers once more 
full of salmon and sea trout. The penalties for 
non-observance of the weekly close time should be 
so arranged that for a first offence the fine should 
make it certain that any possible profit must be 
turned into a heavy loss; the penalty for a second 
offence should be just double the first one; and 
that for a third breach of the law should entail the 
removal of the offending nets for the next six 
months, the penalty to carry on into the next 
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season from the date of the offence. Alter the 
penalties, make them far more severe, then put on 
a staff of well-paid, active, fearless watchers 
(strangers to the natives), and try on the body 
of police thus formed the tacksman’s plan of paying 
extra for results! Such measures would soon put a 
stop to this mean, greedy and illegal fishing. 

It has also been suggested that the close time 
should begin at midday on Saturday and end at 
midday on Monday, as it would be more under 
the notice of the public, and the excuse of rough 
weather could not be put forward unless with 
reason. Even if this suggestion were adopted 1 
do not think it would remedy the evil in remote 
parts, though the extension of the close time in 
itself is very desirable. 

Some years ago I stayed at a Highland hotel 
having a salmon river attached to it; the angling 
was let by the day, week, or month at a pretty 
stiff rent. Having fished for four days for one fish, 


and as the river was in fine order and the time of 
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7 


year right, 1 gave up in disgust: this happened 
on a Saturday night, and much against the advice 
of my ghillie, who assured me that, on account 
of the Sunday close time, the Monday would be 
certain to give sport. Not being able to depart 
on the Sabbath, I took a tramp along the coast 
until I came to the nearest bag-net station, and, 
though the sea was like glass, I found them all 
fishing as if no such thing as a weekly close time 
existed. An old native tried to persuade me that 
the reverse was. the case, and said that, although the 
leads had not been removed, yet the boxes or bags 


had been “sprung,” which came to the same thing, 
and was less trouble to the men to set fishing 
afresh on Monday than to put out the leads again. 
That old rascal! At first I quite believed him, and 
we parted good friends, and I am sorry to say he 
got the wherewithal for a drink. I had my stalking 
glass over my shoulder, and on reaching the top of 
the cliff overlooking the nets, so smooth was the 


water that I could clearly see that both bags and 
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leads were set. Returning to the hotel, | told the 
proprietor of the discovery, saying that if he would 
prosecute I would be witness—that if he did not do 
so, he would be acting unfairly in advertising his 
river and inducing anglers to come, when he was 
aware that the close time was habitually disregarded, 
and that thereby his river was robbed of the only 
chance of sport. He admitted the justice of my 
remarks, but excused himself by saying he ‘‘just 
dared not interfere.” That river continues to be 
advertised, and as it once had a reputation, fresh 
victims go to it each season; the bag nets also 
continue to fish during the weekly close time. 

The great increase of the bag nets on the west 
coast, combined with the poaching of the “ scringers,” 
has reduced most of its rivers to a nearly fishless 
state. The Polly is completely ruined, as also the 
Kennart, the Ullapool, and the Broom. This latter 
river, belonging to Sir John Fowler, of Braemore, 
has had everything done for it that money and skill 


could command, yet it does not produce one tithe 
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of the fish that it used to yield before the bays 
near its mouth were studded with bag nets. Vow 
the average take is from fifty to sixty fish. A 
gentleman who knew the river in 1820 writes as 
follows :-— 

“When I began fishing in the Broom there 
were no restrictions—everyone fished both with rod 
and spear. The river was swarming with fish, and 
when in good trim I could get from eight to twelve 
in a day with the rod; with the spear I have taken 
sixty in a day, and could have got more. This 
would be about 1820. On the Ullapool river I 
have sometimes got from ten to twelve fish a day 
with the rod. I have not the least doubt that the 
bag nets are the sole cause of the scarcity of fish in 
the rivers here, along with poaching with trawls on 
the coast at night.” 

The late Sir John Fowler reported: ‘“ The take 
of fish is diminishing, and sea trout have almost 
disappeared. The bag nets and the poachers and 


the non-observance of the weekly close time have 
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done it, and the penalties should be much more 
severe.” 

The two Gruinards are equally sufferers = some 
forty bag nets work in Gruinard Bay. The 
estuary line is too constricted, and whoever planned 
it was either standing in with tacksmen or the 
poachers, or was a first-class ignoramus. Yet as 
late as 1879 as many as twenty-one salmon and 
grilse were killed in a day in the Craig Pool of 
the Big Gruinard; another lessee has also in 1876 
often had twelve fish in a day ; and a previous 
lessee killed as many as five hundred salmon and 
grilse to his own rod in a season! In 1883 three 
good fishermen got from the 15th of June to the 
r5th of July, the best month, two salmon and five 
grilse! The steady decrease is put down by all 
the proprietors and keepers entirely to the great 
number of bag nets in Gruinard Bay. Then the 
Ewe is another victim. Nowadays the take to the 
rod averages forty fish a season; contrast this with 


the days of 1840, when it was quite a common 
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occurrence for the late Sir Kenneth Mackenzie to 
take twenty and more in a day to his own rod. 
From the Badachro and Kerry a gentleman 
writes: ‘“ The excuses of ‘weather’ and the Sabbath 
would not hold good if the close time were fixed 
from midday Saturday to midday Monday. In this 
district the weekly close time is not strictly 
observed. The tacksmen crowd on additional nets 
whenever dry weather makes it likely to pay. I 
have seen thirteen nets within one mile of sea 
coast!" Another gentleman reports: ‘The salmon 
fishing on the rivers of this coast has fallen off to 
such a degree that rivers which used, even twenty 
years ago, to produce hundreds of fish to the rod 
do not now yield a score!” Another proprietor 
writes: ‘“Grilse are nearly extinct, owing to the 
number of the bag nets and the shortness of the 
weekly close time, and the entire absence of any 
control over those who should observe it.” Another 
authority states that ‘the nets catch forty fish for 


every one that the rods take.” 
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The Torridon, Balgay, and Shieldaig rivers are 
in a similar plight. One proprietor on Loch 
Torridon states that the take of fish “could not get 
very much smaller, as it has been quite ruined by 
the nets in Loch Torridon.” Another relates that 
“stake and bag nets as worked on this coast are 
ruining the salmon fisheries altogether, not even 
leaving a breeding stock.” 

Mr: A: P! Hogarth, of Aberdeen, used to rent 
the nets of this coast, and in the following remark- 
able letter, written in 1883, he justified the use of 
bag nets as follows :— 

“TI have no hesitation in saying that without the 
use of bag nets and seine nets on the west coast 
of Scotland, that coast cannot be properly worked ; 
and with my experience of that part of the country 
generally, I believe that immense numbers of fish 
come to the coast during the months of June and 
July, and that even under the most favourable 


circumstances a very small proportion of them go 


up the rivers; the remainder fall off to sea again and 
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are lost for the simple want of taking them when 
and how they can be got. I haye seen as many 
salmon hanging about the mouth of the Ewe and 
the Gruinard when netting is not allowed” (poor 
Mr. Hogarth!) ‘as would nearly make a season's 
fishing in one day if I was allowed to take them 
out. I am satisfied that these fish dodge and hang 
about there smelling the fresh water, with little or 
no intention of going up, because probably there is 
not much water in the river; and when there is 
plenty, very few of them actwally swim, and about 
the end of July they entirely disappear and are 
not seen after that either in the rivers or about 
them, or at all events a very trifling proportion of 
the thousands that come to the coast. These are 
the habits of the salmon round thereabout.” 
According to this wonderful epistle, salmon on 
the west coast hardly contemplate spawning, and 
recognise that they need not trouble about it, as 
they are doomed to be taken in Mr. Hogarth’s nets. 
We have, however, unimpeachable evidence that 
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before Mr. Hogarth’s nets came one gentleman 
speared as many as sixty fish in one day in the 
Broom, and that-all these west coast rivers used to 
swarm with fish and that now they are nearly 
fishless. 

But many more cases might be brought forward, 
for absolutely there is not one single river on the 
west coast, from Cape Wrath on the north to the 
Mull of Cantire on the south, in which the fishing 
has not deteriorated, and in many cases to vanish- 
ing point ! 

Now, Mr. Tacksman, how are you going to get 
over that? You cannot, Simply, you and the 
foolish proprietors who let you their fishings are 
ruining the fisheries ; money-making is all you think 
of, and each and all of you have become rich at 
the expense of the river proprietors and the public. 
Supposing that the owners of the west coast rivers 
placed nets across the mouths of their rivers and 
altogether barred the passage of the fish — suppos- 


ing they did their best to destroy all the spawning 
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fish and all the fry—why, Mr. Tacksman, what an 
outcry you would raise, what virtuous indignation 
you would pour forth; but yet you yourself or your 
servants rob the proprietors of the rivers, week 
after week, of the small benefits they may derive 
from the weekly close time ; you know, or think you 
know, that, when you are compelled by law to take 
your nets up at the end of the season, there will be 
sufficient fish left in the sea to ascend the streams 
and supply a stock of spawners for your next season's 
netting, and so to make an extra profit on the large 
one that is already yours, you connive at—nay, 
encourage—your men in breaking the law and 
robbing the long-suffering proprietors, the very men 
who preserve and breed the fish for you, of the 
one slender chance of sport that they have! 

The rivers of the west coast cry loudly for a 
speedy and righteous lengthening of the weekly and 
annual close time, accompanied by effective means of 
enforcing the due observance of the same. These 


close times are in many instances fixed without any 
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regard to the habits of the salmon. Take the Hope 
as an example, which opens for the rod on the 11th 
of January, and for the net on the 11th of February, 
and yet no clean fish are ever seen in the river 
until towards the end of June! There are numbers 
of other rivers which open for rod and net on the 
11th of February, and which yet yield no fish till 
two or three months later, viz., the Awe, Berriedale, 
Earn, Dionard, Inver, Kirkaig, Kinloch, Laxford, ete. 
Why should these rivers be ‘‘opened” by the law 
some months before they are ‘‘ opened” by Nature ? 
Again, take the case of the Forss, running into the 
sea between the Thurso and Halladale. Both of 
these rivers open rightly enough on the 11th of 
January, but the Forss does not open till the 
11th of February. The Helmsdale opens on the 
11th of January; the Brora, a few miles distant, 
is opened a month later, yet there are plenty of 
fresh-run fish in the Brora in January. Coming 
further south, we find the Nith opening on the 25th 


of February, and yet it is the very latest river in 
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Scotland. Examples could be multiplied indefinitely, 
and the whole of the close times should be carefully 
revised, and due consideration given to the fact that 
these close times were fixed many years ago with 
the express object of preserving salmon and sea trout, 
and that since that time not only have the methods 
of capture been vastly improved, but the engines 
employed have been more than doubled in numbers. 
The estuary lines of most of the rivers also urgently 
require revision; they are generally too small, and 
made in favour of the nets at the expense of the 
salmon and the rivers; many of them are likewise 
very hard to understand off-hand, for there are 
plenty of other estuary limits quite as puzzling 
as those already quoted in connection with the 
Findhorn.* 

A few words now on obstructions and pollutions, 
which together are the cause of some thousand 


miles of rivers and many thousands of acres of 


* See “Findhorn,” Vol. II. 
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lochs being salmonless. The chief obstructions 
exist on the Conon, Kirkaig, Nith, Spean, and 
Tummel. There are likewise numerous minor ones, 
as, for instance, those of the Lochy of the Tay, 
Ericht, Polly, Broom, Balgay, Leven, Etive, 
Coe, &c. 

Some of these obstructions are of such a serious 
nature that the expense of blasting and laddering 
would not be worth the benefits to be gained. The 
falls of the Lochy of the Tay undoubtedly come 
under this head, and hitherto the falls of the 
Kirkaig have been viewed in this light; but having 
regard to the yearly increasing demand by the 
public. for angling, I am not at all sure that the 
salmonising of the waters above these falls might 
not be made to show a very handsome return on 
the outlay. Supposing that this opening up was 
thoroughly done, for there would be one or two 
minor falls to deal with, then seven miles of river 
and the lochs of Fewin, Veyatie, Cama, and 


Borralan — 1,800 acres in all — would be made 
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accessible, and anglers staying at the hotels of 
Altnacealgach, Inchnadampf, or Culag would readily 
pay so much a day for the right of a boat on the 
loch or a rod on the river above the falls. 

At Loch Inver, after the rst of July, the land- 
lord of the Culag Hotel makes a daily charge for 
the boat on the small Loch of Culag, close by, into 
which salmon and sea trout pass by the Culag Bura. 
I think the charge was tos. 6d. a day, and there 
were always plenty of anglers ready to pay it. If one 
rod was put on the Kirkaig river above the falls, if 
Loch Fewin (300 acres) was limited to two boats, 
and Lochs Veyatie and Cama (600 acres each) to 
three, and the above-mentioned sum was charged, 
then the eight boats and the river rod would bring 
in £4 10s. a day. If this lasted from the 1st of 
July to the 15th of September, say for sixty days, 
there would be a return of £270 on the cost of 
opening up these falls. I believe that an expenditure 
of between two and three thousand pounds would 


do all that was required, so that if even only half 
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the sum I have named was gained, it would still 
show about five per cent. on the outlay, and there 
would also be the benefit of a largely increased stock 
of breeding fish in the newly-salmonised waters—a 
very important item if it be taken into consideration 
that the available breeding grounds of the Kirkaig, 
owing to its torrential character and rocky bed, are 
of the very poorest description. 

There are, however, many other instances of 
obstructions, the opening up of which could without 
doubt be easily accomplished, and be made very 
profitable when done. Under this head are the falls 
of the Conon, the Spean, and the Tummel. The 
falls of the first-named river block nine lochs and 
a great extent of spawning ground; the falls of 
Orrin bar fifteen miles of water, and those of 
Rogie, on the Blackwater, though not an absolute 
hindrance, require improving. The chief falls are, 
however, on the Conon itself. It is estimated these 
could be opened up for about £1,000, and if that 


were done, twenty miles of river and the lochs of 
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Luichart, Achanalt, and Rosque, together with 
several smaller ones, would be salmonised. 

On the Spean the falls of Mounessie are an 
absolute bar to the further ascent of salmon ; they 
have a sheer drop of about twenty-five feet, while 
four miles above them there is another sharp fall 
at Inverlair; but both could be made passable, and 
if that were done, then some forty miles of river 
and stream, together with the fine lochs of Laggan, 
Gulbin and Ossian, would be open to salmon and 
sea trout. 

The falls of Tummel bar the fish from an 
enormous watershed, for if they were once taken 
over these, they could travel west for fifty or sixty 
miles, and make their way right into Loch Ba in 
the Black Mount Forest, while in a more northerly 
direction they could spread themselves for nearly 
a like distance, and reach the head of Loch Ericht 
near Dalwhinnie; also the lochs of Tummel, 
Rannoch, Ericht, Lydoch and some smaller ones 
would all be made accessible. Indeed, the falls of 
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Tummel are by far the largest obstruction in 
Scotland, There can be no doubt about the ad- 
vantages to be gained by placing a fish pass in 
them, for it would increase the supply of salmon 
considerably ; it would also be the means of giving 
the upper proprietors. sport or augmented rents, 
while the lower ones would benefit from the large 
addition to the present spawning grounds. 

The uninitiated reader may well ask why these 
improvements have not been done long since. 
Well, there are three reasons which have worked 
to prevent the opening up of these obstructions. 
They are (1) the unwillingness of the proprietors 
of such falls to allow them to be interfered with, 
sometimes because the pool below the fall holds 
lots of fish, and sometimes they fear an alteration 
in the appearance of the falls. (2) The claim of 
the Crown to all the new salmon fisheries that 
would be made by this opening up. (3) The claim 
by proprietors who hold District Charters of the 


fisheries below the falls to have a right to all the 
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fishings above any fall that is opened up. Here, 
then, is a deadlock. 

Lord Abinger, for instance, holds a charter of 
all the salmon fishings in the Lochaber District, 
and claims all new fisheries ; therefore, if the pro- 
prietors above the Mounessie Falls allowed him to 
open them up, or if they did it for themselves 
without coming to some previous understanding, 
they might be giving Lord Abinger a right to fish 
on their properties, while they might find them- 
selves debarred from throwing a fly, although the 
bed of the river and the land on both sides belonged 
to them; for in Scotland salmon fishings do not 
rank as part and parcel of the adjoining lands, 
and without a fishing charter the owners of the 
banks have no rights. 

It certainly lies with the upper proprietors to 
plead that, as the falls of Mounessie had been 
impassable from time immemorial, the charter 
of the new fishery would vest in the Crown (to 


whom all the fisheries originally belonged), as at 
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the date of Lord Abinger’s charter these new 
fishings did not exist, and that his grant could only 
extend to the fishings actually in existence at that 
time ; if this contention should prove right, then the 
Crown could sell or lease the fishings to whoever 
they thought proper, and there is no doubt but 
what the riparian owners of the newly created 
fishings would have the first offer. Naturally, as 
long as these charter claims are put forward, so 
long will the upper proprietors refuse their consent ; 
but to the public it seems clear that the claims of 
the charter holders are untenable and opposed to 
common sense and equity, and small wonder 
that public opinion looks upon the charter holders 
as so many dogs in so many mangers. In the 
meanwhile neither the Crown, the charter holders 
or the upper proprietors take any action, and the 
salmon, the food supply, the public, and the anglers 
suffer together. 

Here there is a real good chance for some of 


those Members of Parliament who are so fond of 
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talking about salmon as a national food supply, to 
display their zeal on behalf of the food and the 
public. Will none of them ask the Crown to 
enforce the opening up of all such obstructions as 
may be deemed advisable, and to claim for itself 
the new fisheries thus created; and after compen- 
sating those owners who were able to prove actual 
damage, it could then deal with the new fisheries 
in a liberal spirit. 

With regard to pollutions, through them the 
following rivers, once plentifully stocked, have 
been rendered salmonless, viz., the Ayr, Irvine, 
Wick, the Ericht and the Almond, two  tribu- 
taries of the Tay, the Carron and the Bonny, 
two tributaries of the Forth, and several smaller 
ones; the Clyde and the Leven are nearly 
ruined, while the Lossie, Don, Doon, Nith, North 
and South Esk, and the Spey are considerably 
damaged by the same cause. For a further account 
of the harm done to this last-named river by the 


refuse of the numerous distilleries on its banks, véde 
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the chapter on the Spey in this volume. Pollutions 
can usually be readily dealt with and effaced by the 
strong arm of the law if it be invoked at the 
commencement of the nuisance, and when it is 
nearly an isolated case; but when once pollutions 
have been allowed to become numerous and 
customary, they are far more difficult and far more 
costly to deal with. There is, however, no doubt 
that the existing law is sufficient, as is proved by 
the result of the case of the Spey proprietors against 
the distillers who emptied their “burnt ale” into 
that river, and therefore if the law were put in 
force, all these entirely spoilt rivers could once more 
be rendered productive; and the only way to do 
this thoroughly is by a combination of the whole of 


the proprietors of each river. 
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